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EDITORIAL NOTE 

I am happy to inform the world of scholars that the S.V. University 
Oriental Research Institute is being reorganised under the guidance of our 
esteemed Vice Chancellor, Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty, following the 
recommendations of a committee of experts, specially constituted for 
the purpose. Accordingly the Institute is being organised with four 
divisions as follows : 

1 . Language and Literature 

2. Philosophy and Religion 

3. History and Social Sciences 

4. Art and Archaeology 

Now in view of this, it is felt that the Institute's half-yearly 
Journal should reflect the broad-based nature of the Institute and that it 
must be published more regularly with more pages, containing learned 
articles by reputed scholars on the subjects mentioned above. Hence, 
I request the scholars to kindly contribute their learned articles to our 
Journal. 

The matter for the present volume, i.e , Vol. XVIII of this Journal 
was sent to the press by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Principal, S.V. U. College of 
Arts, Science, Commerce and Law, when he was holding temporarily 
the additional charge of the office of the Director, Oriental Research 
Institute. To him my thanks are due. 



S. SANKARANARAYANAN 

DIRECTOR 

S.V.U. ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
TIRUPATI 
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KAMALESWAR BHATTACHARYA 

ON THE BRAHMAN IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

Since T. W. Rhys Davids 1 , several scholars have expressed the 
opinion that 'the neuter Brahman. is entirely unknown in the Nikayas '*. 
Some scholars, in their overenthusiasm to prove the Upanisadic character 
of early Buddhism, have, on the contrary, seen brahman where, in reality 
Brahma is spoken of. These fantastic theories have justly been condem- 
ned, but their critics ignore the numerous texts of the Pali Canon which 
mention, beyond doubt, the neuter brahman** Some, again, while admit- 
ting that the latter is attested in the Pali Canon, think that it is used 
in a sense different from that in which it is used in the Upani$ads: * das 
Heilige, Gottliche, Gute' 4 * Even Wilhelm Geiger, who contributed so 
much to the elucidation of this problem, did not admit that the Buddha 
was using the term brahman in the Upanisadic sense. On the contrary, 

he thought that the Buddha gave it *eine besondere Farbung, eine neue 
Beleuchtung * 5 . The very term dharma / dhamma which the Buddha 

1. Dialogues of the Buddha I ( Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
edited by F. Max Muller, vol. II, London I S9Sy reprint : (1956) 

p.- 298. 

2. Cf. E. J/ Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought* (London 
1951, reprint : 1953), '"p. 87 ; Hajime Nakainura, * Upanisadic 
Tradition and the Early school of Vedanta as noticed in Buddhist 
Scripture", Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 18 (1955), p. 77. 
Cf. also different translations, and The Pali Text Society^ 
Pali-English Dictiom^ p. 336a/ 7,20 from 
bottom. 

3. Thus H. Von GlasenappVJ^Ja^w und Buddhismus (^ Abhandlungen 
der Akademie der Wf s sens chaf ten und der Literatur in Mainz: 
Geistes - und Sozialmssenschaftnchen Klasse, 1950, NR. II) pp. 
12-13 (1022-1023), criticizing J. G, Jennings, The Vedantic 
Buddhism of the Buddha (London 1947), 

4. Paul Horsch, " Buddhismus and Upanisaden : 9f ,- in Pratidanam 
* ^ 469; 

5; W. Geiger, Dhamma und Brahman (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
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borrowed from the past, and with which brahman is not seldom equated 
in the* Pali Canon, has,- according to Geiger, a new signification with the 

Boddfaa : "das ehrwiirdige GefSss, das er mit neuem Inhalt fillte*** 
Tfae Buddha's purpose, thought Geiger, was to replace the idea of 
brahman with that of dhamma, i.e. to replace the idea of eternity with that 

of change 7 . 

A preliminary note on this last point seems' necessary here. It 
Is indeed usually thought that while the Upanisads teach the idea 
of an eternal Being, Buddhism, on the contrary, teaches a perpetual 
becoming, aod that the famous * eternalism* (SSSvatavada / sassaiavada, 
iSivatadrstl / sassataditthi), which the Buddha conderons 5 refers to 
the Upanisadic doctrine. It cannot, however, be overlooked that, accord- 
ing -to this * .eternalism % eternity is but the unending continuation of 
time, whether in this world or in another world 8 ; whereas, according to 
the Upanisads 9 eternity is nothing short of timelessness*. Whether you 
call it brahman or otherwise-, Buddhism also acknowledges a timeless 
eternal Being : I mean the Nirvana / Nibbsna. As Buddhaghosa says : 
appabhavatta ajaramaranam ; pabhavajaramarananam ahhavato niccatn 10 . 

So far as I am concerned, I have no doubt that the. Buddha accepted 
the ntman as taught in the Upanisads. By his famous doctrine of anann 
he denied. 'indeed 9 a certain conception of aiman\ but that conception 
has nothing- to do' with/ 'the.;' .Upanisadic 'teaching c'oncerniti.g i\\%'-alman. 
The ntman /'attdn-tbai is denied by the anatta concept is the psychophy* 
sical individual composed of the five skandhas / khandhas ; and the 
Buddha condemned this conception of atman because it was the most 
'popular in 'his time. As a passage of the '-Samyutta-Niksya clearly states ; 



.6,.. ..'ibid.- .-. .' . ' '" v- '.. . ' :. , . ,'' ,. . . . 

7, : Cf; : -M r & W, ..Geiger, PaHDhamma (= Abhandlungen der Bayeri- 
schen Akadenue der Wissenschqften: Philosophisch ~ philologische 
und Mstormche Klasse^ Mlinchen 

' pf. / ' ' ' . 



8. Cf. K. Bhattacharya, L 3 Atman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme 

francaise " 



9. Cf.ibid. p. 15, n. I. 

10. Buddhaghosa, VUuddhimagga (ed. Warren-Kosambi, Harvard 
OnentalSenes 41} XVI, 71. Cf. Pali Text Society's Pali-EngUsh 
-<? ? 5' *-? M * n *>f* 364 ' See alsc > Vidhuikhara Stt 
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ye hi keci samara vabrahmana va anekavihitam attanarn samanupassamWia 
samanupassanti, sabbe te pancupadanakkhandhe samanupassanti, estesa^i 
v* amtatarain 11 . It is with reference to the five khandhas that the Bmddha 
says : n* etam mama, if eso * ham asmi, na m * eso atta, s This is not 
mine I am not this, this is not my atman\ Nowhere does he say: 
'There Is no at man \ The Buddha condemns, indeed, all theories about 
the atman (atmavada / attavada) or rather, all e ' clinging' to theories 
about the atman (attaradnpadana) ; but that is quite in tune with tie 
spirit of the Upanisads : the atman - the Absolute - is beyond thought and 
its expression in language (yato vaco nivartante apr&pya manasti sa/ia) 12 ; 
it can only be spoken of in negative terms : neti 9 . neti..., * Not thus 9 not 
thus... 913 . 

It is sometimes said that although the texts that have been used 
prove that the Buddha did not deny the Upaaisadic atman* or even that 
he accepted it, there are others, thousands of others, which prove just 
the opposite. Well, since the names of those texts have not been revealed 
so far, I will stick to my position until it is proved wrong. It is true that 
the scholastic tradition interprets the teaching of the Buddha in this respect 
in a purely negative sense ; but, if a scientific study of the teachings of '..the 
Buddha is our ideal, we need not blindly follow this tradition, however 
venerable it may be 14 . Even such a great scholar as E. Frauwallnet - 
who is, I think, beyond all suspicion of heresy/ spoke of * die einseitiga 
negative Formulierung seiner Aussagen * 15 . And I do not see why we 
should give more credence to this negative formulation than to such 
positive fbrmti.latio0$ as those given by Prajn&p&ranrita texts., the authors 
of the M f ah8y&na-sutralatnk&ra, the Ratnagotravibh&ga and the NairQtnrya- 
pariprcchU) and by Vasubandhu ? the author of the 



Now to coroe to o.ur 'point, the neuter brahman is frequently 
mentioned in the Pali Canon as the highest goal of spiritual life* In 



11. Sayiyutta-Nikaya XXII, 47 (vol. Ill, p- 46 in Pali Text Society's 
edition). 

12. Taittiriya-Upanisad-.lli4,-&9.. 

13. rhadarayyaka'Upani?ad II 9 3 y 6; 111, 9, 26; IV, 2, 4,; 4, 22; 
5, r 15. For a fuller discussion of all this cf. .,* Atraan -.' 
Brahman... especially chapter I. 



^ 

des Bu 

/ .- . ..-;- ; 

16.' 'L* Atman-Brahman..; pp 3ff. ; p. 33, n 4 ; pp, 66 68. 



15; E t Fta\iw&llii&r*&ie---:P des Buddhismus (Berlin* 1969) 

c; p 63. -^ ;- : \ :: '.- : :-'.' / .- . ..-;- ; ;, : ' :>.. ; :- . ,..- ; 
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several texts we find this formula: so anattantapo aparantapo ditthe va 
d/iamme nicchato nibbuto sltibhuto sukhapatisainvecfi brahmabhutena 
at^ana viharati 11 . The Satiiyutta-Nik&ya 9 in one passage, says of the 
Arabants : lake anupalittft te brahmabhuta 



There Is no doubt here tbat the brahman is equated with the 
Nirvana. If a more explicit proof is needed, it will also be found. A 
verse attributed to Udayi-Thera 13 reads as follows : 

manussabhutam samhuddham attadantam sam&hitaiji \ 

irlyainanani brahmapathe ciffass* upasame ratam \\ 

Now it is significant that one of the manuscripts of the Anguttara-Niksya 
inserts, after brahmapathe, the gloss amatapathe. As Geiger already 
pointed out 20 , this clearly proves the equivalence : brahman Nirvana 
- Sanskrit anirta. 



Let us remember, ID this connection, that the Bhagavadglta (II, 72; 
V, 24-26} uses the expression bmhinanirvana and that the same text has 
.(VI, 38); vimudho brah/nanah pathi 



21 



The expression brahmabhuta, often along with dhammabhuta, is 
also found in many other texts of the Pali Canon. Thus, in the Agganna- 
Sutta of the Digim-ffik&ya, the Buddha is called * .Dhammakaya or 
Brahmakaya \ ^Dhamm&bhutQ^ or .Bfahinabhvta '-. (dhaminak&yo iti pi 
bmhmakayo iti pi* dhammabhutotitp^ 



17. Digha-Nikaya (Pali Text Society's edition) III, pp. 232-233; 
M'ajjhi/na^Niksya 1,. pp." 341,' 411-412; II, p. 159 '; Atlguttara- 
Nikayall 9 p. 206, Puggalapannaiti^ p. 56. Cf. Anguttara^Nikaya 
I, p. 197. -M. & W. Geiger, Poll Dtiamma,- p. 77 ; W. Geiger, 
Dliamma : ':und Brahman 9 p, 5 ; K, Bhattacharya, L* Aim an- 
BrabtD'an.*.p. 79. 



Text Society's edition) III, p. 83,-Cf; L 
AlHian-Brahroan.... pp, 73, 79, n 3* 

19. Theragatha 689; Anguttara-MkBya III, p;346. 

20. -Dhamnia mid Brahman, pp a 4-5. Cf^ Pali Dhamma^.. 11. 
21* For more details of iVAtman Brahman. , M p. 91; n. 2. 

-. 22, .- , :-Mgha~.Nikaya HI, : p. 84, - Cf. . Majjhiina-Nikaya I, p. "Ill ; :. Ill, 
.. ':,,; ; -,'\pp, 195,;,:224: '$Qmyutta-Nik?tya IV, p. 94 ;. Angutiara-Nikaya V 9 
pp; 226, 256; liivmtaka, p. 57; Sutianipata 561, 563(^Therag3hta 
831, 833); Patisambhidanagga II, p. 194; U Atoan-Brah- 

82-83, -.- . , . . . ., ' ; ' , . " 
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The Buddha, we are told, is * one who has attained the brahman * 
(brahmapatta)**. This is, of course, the same as brahmabhuta &4> 9 * become 
brahman 9 ; for attaining the brahman (brahmapatti)**. And the discipline 
that leads to it is called brahmacariya ( = Sanskrit brahmacarya)**. 

There are other passages also, in the Pali Canon, where brahman 
is used as a synonym of dhamma : for instance, dhammacakka : brahma- 
cakka**: brahmayana : dhammaynna** ; dhammacariya : brahmacariya**. 

Against an opinion orally expressed to me by more than one 
scholar, I should like to note here that the Brahmaviharas do not refer 
to the neuter brahman but to the personal Brahmas (according to Buddhism 
there are several of them) 30 . Sometimes we also find in the Pali Canon 
the expressions brahmappatta^ brahmapatti, brahmapatha, which refer to 
the Brahmas* 1 . 



23. Majjhlma-NikHya I, p. 386. - Cf. brahmaprapta : Katha-Upanisad 
VI/18. 

24. 5r/ia<^ra^ his comment on 
this passage; uses the expression brahmabhuta. Cf. also Sankara 
on Bhagavadglta XVIII, 54 : brahmabhuta- brahmaprapta. - The 
expression -brahmabhuta is not yet found in the early Upanisads, 
but it is several times found used in the Bhagavadglta (V, 24 ; 
VI, 27; XVTH, 54). Cf. brahmabhuya : XIV 5 26, XVIII, 53. 
For other references see I/ Atman-Brahman.,. 5 p. 82, n. 2 

25. cittaw ca susamahitam vippasannam anSvilam \ 

akhilam sabbabhutesu so mag go brahmappattiya li Samyutta- 
NikaydIV, p. 118- maggo brahniapaitiya ; cf. brahnwprapUmarge 
by which Sankara explains hrahmariah pathl in Bhdgayddgi'in 
VI, 38/ 

26. Sainyutta-Nikciya I, p. 169 (gatha). - CL - Chandagya-Upanifad 
VIII4, 3 ; 5. 

27." Majjtnma-Nikaya I t pp. 69ff. ; Saipyutta-Mkttya II. p. 27 ; 
Anguttara-Nikaya II, pp. 9, 24 ( = Itivuttaka, p. 123) ; III 5 pp. 9, 
417 ; V. p. 33 ; Patisambhidamagga II, p. 174. - Geiger, Pali 
Dhamma* pp. 77-78 ; Dhamma mid Brahman., "p. 6 ; K. Bhatta- 
eharya/L v Atman*Brahinan,.., p. 91 with n. 3, 

28. Samyutta-NikayaV.p.5. 

29. Stiiianipata : Z74>;.^ 



30. Cf. U Atman-Brahman..., pp. -..80, n. 5 (p. r 81), 150, n; 8^(p. 151). 
Cf. also Brahma ii matSpitaro (Agngut.tafa*NikBya I, p. 132) 



31. ibidVp. 90, nn*^, 6, 8. 
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I must confess that I fail to understand why the Buddhist usage of 
the term brahman, as outlined above, should be regarded as different 
from* the Upaniadic usage of it. If the reason is the equivalence 
brahman dhainma, then it will be observed that this equivalence has its 
antecedents in the Upanisads^. Geiger saw an opposition between the 
Upanisads and Buddhism in the Samyutta verse 33 : 

etad attaniyam bhutam brahmayanatn anuttaram \ 
ntyyanti dhlra lokamha annadatthu jayam jayatn \\ 

But Geiger's argument$ $i ~questioiiable in tbemselves-are contradicted today 
by the correct reading: attani sambhutam instead of attaniyam bhutam. 
The * brahman~vehicle * (brahma-vana), i.e. the vehicle that leads to the 
brahman, the highest goal* * has its origin in the attnan* (attani 
sambhutam); in other words,, there is no * vehicle' that leads to the 
brahman, as if it were something beyond and above ourselves* We have 
here the pure Upaolsadic idea of the identity of the atman and the 
brahman**. This is also the idea behind the formula quoted above: 
brahmabhutena atiana i vihamti* it is not, indeed, the individual atman 
(which is. In reality, non-itman, anatman) that is identical with the 
brahman; here individual consciousness is transcended in the universal 
and infinite consciousness, in which there is no " I*% as is clearly stated 
by some texts of the Pali Canon also, true to the spirit of the Upani$ads*\ 

Now if we turn to the scholastic interpretation, we find that it 
is of no avail. The neuter brahman is completely ignored by Buddhaghosa 
and his followers. It is true that they explain brahman by settha the 
highest*. But we should not think, with Geiger* 8 , that by 'the highest' 

32. See ibid. pp. 92-93, 95 9 n. 4, 

33. SamyuttaNikaya V, p. 6. 

34. Dhamma und Brahman^ pp* 6-7 ; cL Pali Dhamma, pp. 78-79. 
35* See on this point JL* Aitnan-Brahman..,,, p. 91, EL 4. 

36* la this sense, the terin anatman is used in Vedanta. Note that 
according to the Taittirtya-Upanisad (II, 7), the brahman-ntman 
is anatmya, and that according to the Maitri (H, 4; VI, 20. 21 
28), it is nirmman, niratmaka. In all these texts, the term atman 
designates the psychophyslcal individuality whose negation is 
the true mman* The Mahayana-Sutralat&kara and the commen- 
tary on the Ratnagotravibh&ga have the same idea. See U Atman- 
Brahman..^ pp. 69-70. See also pp. 72-73, 

37. V Atman-Brahiuan^. 5 pp, 53-54, See also p. 73. 
38* PUtt Dhamnia, p. 77 9 n. 3; Dhamma und Brahman, p. 8. 
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they understand the neuter brahman, which is really the highest ; by this 
term they understand the personal Brahmas, as is clearly evidenced, 
for instance, by Visitddhunagga IX, 106 {^Atthas&lml 428}**. And 
this is not the only aberration that we notice in the commentaries of 
Buddhaghosa 40 . 

In later Sanskrit Buddhist literature, the neuter brahman is hardly 
mentioned. Remarkable, however, are Lankavatftra-Sutra III, 26, and 
Manjttgri-N'dfnasamgtti* 1 . A passage from the commentary on the 
Arthaviniscaya-Sutra, recently edited by N* H* Sarataoi 12 , is worth con- 
sidering here. On page 81 of this text we read : brahma caryatn nirva&a- 
prapako *nasravo inargah. nirvanam brahmocyate^ paramapradhanatvSt* 
kuta etat ? * ity apt sa bhagavan gantah gltlbhuto brahmlbhuta*, iti sutrat. 
Here brahmacarya is called the pure path that leads to Nirvana * an idea 
that we have already noticed above. And, in support of this idea, our 
text cites a sutra which recalls the formula that is found in several texts 
of the Pali Canon* 3 . But, when it says ; nirvanam brahmocyaie^ parama- 
pradhanatvat, does it 'mean the neater brahman ? The editor write: 
66 ExpL of brahma as nirvana is remarkable. In Buddhaghosa's various 
interpretations^ identity of brahma and nirvana is not clearly stated, 
although brahma is considered to be something 'highest' (setthaithena) 
...". Evidently the same confusion is made here as that which- Geiger 
made, being misled by the word settha. And nothiiig, it seeras to me, 
indicates that the author of our text has in miad the brahman rather than 
Brahma: his parania seams to designate the same thing as Buddhaghosa's 
setiha. -. ' ' ' . ' ' , ' , . ' ' '"" : ' 



39* '-.-L 9 Atman-Brahman,.., .p. 80. (In a future article I propose to 
study the different interpretations of .Brahma given in the Pali 
; ' -commentaries), .' ,.'' '' ;; '- .".- '; ; ' , /. ' 

40. Seeibid. pp; 123 flf. 

4K ibid. pp. 95 9 n. 3-. and 150, n. I . - In ^antideva's Bodhicary avatar a 
V, 15 (cittasya brahmatadikain { ^brahmabhnyadikam 9 Panjika] 
phalam) y Brahma seems to be meant, 

42. The ArthavimSc^a'Sntra & U^ {Nibandha)^ Patna* 
K: P; Jays wal Research Institute, 1971 (Tibetan Sanskrit Works 

. Series-Kill). 

43. Tih&foTmbrahmxbhu^ somatimes found 
in Vedanta literature also ; thus S%ikaray Srahmasutrabkusya 

I, 3, 15, : -. : -- ,:;/ -v. .' : ; - ^:,--: ;,v,;;.; ,,.'::.:.,,;.;..,:,," '. -;..:; ''. 
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This is, then, the fate of brahman in Buddhism. As it has been 
pointed out 44 , in contradistinction to the Upanisads themselves, the Pali 
Canon is free from the confusion between brahman and Brahma 4 ^ But, 
in later literature, brahman becomes, in general, Brahma L And y for 
modem times, A. Barth recorded long ago : " II est, je crois, a pen pres 
certain que la confusion que fait M* Leclere entre le brahman impersonnel: 
VEtre absolu de la philosophine hindoue et less Brahmas des mondes 
celestes... est faite an Cambodge par les budhistes eux~memes 9 par les bonzes 
les plus lettres et, d d*autre$ egards> parfaitement 



44, : L*. Atman-Brahinan..., p. 151. 

45, Oa Buddha =xBrahmi s cf. ibid. pp w 149 C 

46, Oevres de Auguste Barth II (Paris 1914), p. 372* 



De. ASKO PARPOLA 

INDIA'S NAME IN EARLY FOREIGN SOURCES*' 

The earliest preserved nams of 'India' is very probably the Sumerian 
toponym Me Iuh-ha, originally perhaps read Me-lah-ha'. In the cuneiform 

\J \w/ , ' ' . */ W ',' 

texts of the late third and early second millennia B.C. Meluhha denotes 

' ' **t\s. 

the farthest off foreign country known to the .Mssopa'tamians of -those 
times. The geographical hints to its location, the references to Afeluhhan 

ships coming to Mesopotamia, as well as .the nature -of the trade goods 

' mentioned all combine to suggest -the identity of Meluhha with the Indus 

civilization : some 30 seals 'inscribed with the Indus script found at .various 

Western Asiatic sites including the islands .of Bahrain and FaiJa'ka in the 

Persian Gulf prove beyond any doubt that the Harappans played an 

active role in the international maritime trade in that period. By .contrast,"- no 

evidence of this 'kind is available in -these'- early 'tim'ss for Mesopotamia*! 

contacts with Nubia, which- is ''called- bfeluhha -in the cuasiforra. sources of 

''"V 

the second half of the second millennium and later. Ths majority of 
scholars involved in the study of ths Meluhhsn problem nowadays regard 
the Hirappan solution most likely : with the collapss of the Indus civili- 
zation the Indian trads stoppsd, and ths- location of the original Meluhha 
was forgotten. Later, the nanis was transferred to a different country 
(Nubia) reminiscent of the ancient descriptions of Meluhha, such as its 
being the source of ivory imported to Mesopotamia, etc. 

C. J. Gadd proposed that Sanskrit inkccha '(non-Vedic- Aryan) 
barbarian* may be a survival of the original Indian nama from which 
Sumerian Meluhha was derived. Oa the basis of the meaning and geo- 



* I am much obliged to. my brother. Dr. Si mo Parpola, for his kind 

help with regard to the Near Eastern material. 
1. See A. & S. Parpola, "On the relationsliipoftheSumeriatitoponvm 

' Meluhha and Sanskrit mkecha", Studia : Orient-cilia 46, 1975, 

205-238; 223 f. 
2 For a select bibliography see ibid. 207V 
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graphical coaaotations of the word mleccha and the corresponding* 
Prakrit words (Pali : milakkha^ etc,), as well as a phonological analysis 

of both the Indian and the Mesopotamia!! names, this seems likely ; both 
may go back to a common L>ravldiaa form *Milakam 9 which Is hypotheti~ 
cally posited on the basis of the Old Tamil name of South . India, 
Tatnilakam 'the Tamil country 9 .* 

The* Indus, like the Nile and the Twin Rivers Euphrat and Tigris, has 
with its rich flood silt provided favourable conditions for -early -"'urbani- 
sation. It is thus not unfitting that the modern name of India's first great 
civilization should b3 t!ie 'Indus civilisation*.* Bat the Indus valley was 
not only the home of the pre-Aryan Harappans : also the earliest known 
Indo-Aryan -texts,' the hymns of the Rgveda* ware composed there, or 
more precisely in the plains of the Panjab* The Indus can thus with good 
reason be called the 'mother' of Indian culture. But chat is not why 
India is nowadays most widely known by a name that originally signified 
only the northwestern corner of the sub-continent after 1947 paradoxically 
separated from India* The primary cause for this is the proximity of the 
Indus valley, to the foreigners in the west, It is apparent that the inhabitants 
of these regions involved in the western contacts did not call their country 
Bh8rata(yar$a}: this name In its paa-Iadian notion became prevalent too 
late to influence the established foreign usage, which extended the name of 
the Indus valley to the whole .'.subcontinent* 

The Sanskrit word s i^^m- s which is used in the Rgveda also as an 
appellative of f river* and * sea % already appears in this earliest Indian 
text collection as the established name of the ladus river. 5 In addition to 

3, The paper cited fa n. 1 deals with these questions in detail. la 
addkioa to the literature cited there see also Romila Thapar* 
"The image of the barbinan in early ladia", -Comparative Studies 
in- Society and History. 13 : 4, 1971, 408-436, 

.'4. This name was established in 1931 by Sir John Marshall with the 

publication of the excavation tepQtt.Mohenjo-ddrorand'the ludus 

'Civilization (London 1 931 ^dismissing the earlier current name 

** lodo-Siimenan culture*** Although it can still be defended Tcf, 

Mortimer Wheeler,, The Indus Civilization, 3 ed, Cambridge 1968 ; 

2), the discovery of several other protohtstoric cultures in the Indus 

valley has made it desirable to speak rather of the Harappan 

culture or civi!izatioii after the site of its first discovery, as is the 

normal practice In archaeology (of, E. J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-dam 

'..--. , -, :-;:.- .Excavations 1935-36, New 'Haven, 1943 S American Qrieatal SeriM 

...;.;. 20: viii f.). . '. ' '. ; " , ' : \ ; ; ; . ' 

v - : ...,; '5; ; For ac^morehensivei. semantic analysis of .the occur rences of the 
mf& slndhu^ the Rgveda, see Hr Lttderaj Fiinmn I, 
1951 : 128-155, ' f 
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these meanings, later Indo- Aryan knows the word as the name of the 

southern Indus valley - the richest province of Pakistan - Sind(h).* . 

.. -.Darius the Great, king of Persia (521-485 ac), added to his realm 
among others two Indian provinces, called Ga(n)dara~t Sanskrit 
Gandhara~y and.Hi(n)du* in his inscriptions. In the form hindu-ox handu- 

V 

the latter occurs three times also in the younger Avestan texts (Yast % 9 32; 
Yasna 57* 29; Vendidad 1, 18); in at least one of these references (Vd. 1,18 
hapta hindu sap'ta sindhavas * (the land of) the seven rivers * in Rgvedti 
fc','24, 27) the Indus river is meant. Thieme* has argued that this is probably 
not the case in the other two, but has hardly succeeded in producing 
conclusive proofs for the view he is defending, namely, that the Old Iranian 
forms are not just loans from Indo-Iranian but go back to a common Indo- 
Iranian etymon. For this controversial problem, see also Eilers and 
Mayrhofer sa who refer to numerous Iranian topohyms and plant names, 
which contain the element hind,, and might go back to an Old Iranian 
hindu- * river f , 

It is elear 3 however, that Sanskrit sindhu- may be of pro to-Aryan origin 
even if Old Iranian Hindu- should bs a later loan from lado-Aryan, i.e. even 
if the word was lost in Iranian. Comparisons with European river names, 
notably Shannon in Ireland, which have been adduced in favour of 
supposed Indo-European origin* can hardly be taken very seriously. Eves 
if Paul Kretschmer made too much of the Greek references to the people 
called Sindoi living between the Black Sea and the Caspian, .the numerous 
names with the element sind-m these regions that were probably once in- 
habited by the Aryans are more noteworthy. This applies especially to the 
river Sindes, which according to Tacitus formed the border of the Iranian 

6. Cf. R. L.' Turner* A Comparative dictionary of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, London 1966; nos. 13415 and 13601, 

7. Cf. R. G. Kent, Old Persian, ,2 ed <f New Haven 1953, American 
Oriental Series 33: 183. Gandhara corresponds approximately to 
the modern North- West Frontier Province of Pakistan together 
with Northern Panjab (cf. N. L. Day, The Geographical dictionary 
f ancient and mediaeval India, 1927, repr. Delhi 1971 ; 60 f.). 

8. Cf* Kent (n; 7): 214, 

9. Paul Thieme^ "Sanskrit sindhu~jSindhu-and Old Iranian hindu-l 

\W* B.-'fa 447-450: 

' " 



.. . . . 

W* Eilers & M. Mayrhpfer, " Nameakandliclie Zcognisse der 
indiscfaen Wanderung ? EIne -Nach prafiing '% -Die Sprache. 6, 1 960, 
1 07-134 ;1 19 n, 53-55. 
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tribes ofDahas and Aryas (Annales -if., \Q,,-,,,fiwmn Sinden, -quod Dallas 
Ariosijue disterminat. ....,.}.'* . "...'" 

. ..Thieme. . explains Sanskrit sindku- as . a derivative, formed, with the 
-- suffix from the present steal *sinad!i-j*sindh- of .the root sidh^ ' to ward 
off 1 : the word originally refers in his opinion to the sea or a great river as a 
natural border ;_' warding off' the enemy. 13 The semantic development, 
however, seems rather artificial and difficult to accept, while the fact that 
the present stem implied is unattested is not so serious a drawback to this 
etymology in view to the variation of stem formation "in 'the oldest texts 
and the subsequent rapid simplification. .--.-.- 

The derivation from the root syand*' to flow ' suggested : by Charpentier, 
Kuiper and Burro, v is much better in regard to the meaning, but phonologi- 
cally difficult to v.xt?:; Burrow has explained the aspiration to be "a reflex 
of an original Iaryn*eal.' r - -._... 

Even if thass Aryan etymologies are not wholly satisfactory, tliey have 
in. my opinioa more likelihood than Pinnow's suggestion that the name 
Sindhui* ofpre-Aryan origin;' 1 yet it "must be ^mentioned that such an 
authority as Louis Renou quotes suidhu- as an obviously autochthonous 
came adopted by the Aryans in India.! 5 It seems very likely, to me that 
Turner-is right id. considering the Burusaski *void sinda compared by 
as an old loan from Sijg ^n: **mrf) -river, 
S 19S j, aa i ado . Aryan language of the 



II. Cf. Eilers and Mayrhofer (n. 10) : 114 f., us f. and 

C\*V JtW. C> i S,/^ J[,S -Ji-,iif / J& # ^OO- ' ***fc^ ifntttf^ 

i2,_.Cf. r Ihieme 19.70 (n. 9).and Mayrhofer 1972 /.;<?. (c, J J} 4 
13; Cf. Mayrhofer 1972 7. c. (n. 11) -; .'*'"''- 

14. Cf. H.-J. PiBnow. <<2a den ahiadwchen Gewassernamen 
1972 I.e. (n. II), *' ' ^"~^ : 12 ff, .and Mayrhofer 

15. **bW*&nnt%t},AitmdischeGrantmatik*Vn*r^ * 
nouvelk edition du texte paru en 1 ?ol 3 llltro . dactlOfl en6raie 

RenOU. Gnfinar(n 1Q;7 . o Vi'... .P* au tome I. -nar T ,, 





Renou, GBttingcn 1957: 9. Tluswmark; lenf? 56 Iv 1 ?" Loui 
not found in the original text (p X1J| U S " additiojl ' * 

Cf Turner (n 6): no, 234 15 ' 
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spoken around Gilgit, where it has probably ousted earlier Burusaski 
speech. 1 " - . 

From the Persian language spoken by the Islamic conquerors of India, 
the word Hind " India ' and its derivatives hindi, kinds and Hindustan have 
passed into English and therefrom into most other languages of the world, 11 
The name India, on the other hand, comes from ancient Greek. Since the 
aspiration in the beginning of the word was lost in the Ionian dialect 
spoken in Asia Minor (as well as in the Aeolian dialect of the neighbouring 
islands), but not elsewhere in Greek,' 9 Persian Hindus. must have become 
Indos in Ionian/ This is all the more likely, as Asia Minor was also annexed 
to the Persian empire. Moreover, Herodotus (4, 44) informs us that it was 
an Ionian Greek, Sky lax of Karyanda, who led the expedition sent by 
Darius to explore the course of the ladus : Skylax sailed all the way to the 
sea from Gandhara. From Ionian the name of the Indus and its derivatives 
passed to the other Greek dialects e.g. India has not the Ionian I but the 
Dorian-Attic 3 after / ~ so and further to Latin, where Indos became Indus .*& 

The expedition of Alexander the Great and all that followed from 
it, including the visit of the Greek ambassador Megasthenes to the heart 
of India, Candragupta Maurya's capital Pataliputra, 22 definitely established 
the use of Indos /Indus as the name of the Indus; and of its derivatives as 
the name of India. Yet the Circumnavigation of the Red. Sea, an 

17.. For a brief recent sketch of the Dardic languages with a biblio- 
graphy see R. F. Strand, " Notes on the Nunstanl and Da^ic 
languages", Journal of the American Oriental Society 93, 1973, 

297-305. The Buruso may originally have been identical with the 
Kashmir neolithic people, cf. A. Parpola, s( On the proto-history 
of the Indian Languages", South Asian Archaeology //75, Q Cd. 
J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw and J. J. iJbaghs, Leiden iy/4, 
90-100: 92 f. 

18, Cf. H.' Yule & A.C. Barnell, Hobson-Jobson, New ed. by W. 
Crooke, 1903, repr. Delhi 1968 : 415 f. 

19. Cf. O.. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprdche I, 3. Aufi- 
von A. Debrunner, Berlin 1953, Sammlung Goschea 111 : 28, 

20. Cf. ibid. (n. 19) : 76 f,, 97, 101, 110 etc, 

21, Alt this is, of course, well known, but perhaps useful for some 
reader to be repeated here. For the Greek names of India, cf. 
Wecker, ' India '% in Pauly and Wissowa's Realenzyklopadie 
der klassischen Alter titmsms sens chaft 9, 1916, 1264-1325: 1268. 

1-2 For an excellent sketch of the Greek contacts with India and t 
" * good bibliography, see J, W. de Jong, " The discovery of India 
by the Greeks" Asiatische Studlen 26, 1972, H5-142 
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anonymous Greek text 23 widcb was written in the first or the third century 
A.o. a * and describes in detail the ports and trade goods of India, mentions 
id chapters 33 and 40 as the name of the Indus Sin! has. This is clearly 
borrowed directly from Indo-Aryan ; cf, also the word sindogen^s 
'.produced by the Indus * in the poems of Aglaias, who lived in the first 
century A,D.** 

"One of the most interesting crops groove by the people of the 
Hirappa civilization was cotton, of which a fortunate single find at 
Mohenjo-daro has given conclusive evidence* Fragments of a true cotton 
textile, dyed red with madder, were found sticking to the side of a silver 
vase, and It is clear that the plant which produced the fibre is of the 
Gosyypium arboreum typethat grown today as a cultivated form, and 
not one of the wild cottons. Cotton cloth is likely to have been an 
important article of commerce for the Harappa civilization, and it is 
probable that some at -least of the trade with Mesopotamia was in cotton 
goods. By later historic times in that country Indian cotton was known 
under the name of sindhu, and this in the form sindon passed into Greek. ** 

This quotation is taken from a well-known authority, Stuart Piggott** 
Prehistoric India published for the first time in 1950. a * The theory 
mentioned in the last sentence is quoted as valid in many other 
publications as well; 27 in spite of some critical remarks made by 
J Kennedy in 1898.-* There is now a lot more to be said about this 
hypothesis, which is over hundred years bid, and certainly calls for 

23. Edited by Hjalmar Frisk : Le Periple de Id mer Ery three, sulvi 
<fune etude sur la tradition et la langue, Goteborg 1927 

(Goteborgs HBgskolas Arsskrift 33: I), and translated by W H 
Schoff; The Periplus oj the Erythraean Sea, New York 1912, ' * 

24r Cf* J. Pirenne, " Un problem-clef pour la chronologic de 1 'Orient: 

^*%^? 6 fiS Ic de Ia Mer Erythree* * 9 , Journal Asiatiqtte 
249, 1961, 441-459. * 

21 Ct H. G. Liddell & R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, New ed 
by H, S, Jones and R. McKenzie, Oxford 1940 : 1599b & xvi 

26 ' IStoo^TsflS?.^' 195 ' repr * Harmonds ^rth' 1952, 

27. Cf. e.g. X. S. Thani Nayagam (ed.), Tamil Culture and Civilization 
Bombay 1970 : 202, reproducing H. Heras, Studies in 
Mediterranean Cultur el, Bombay 1953; 6 f. 

**' i;,?!^ edy * ;<< Tile Earl y Commerce of Babylon with 
.m|00 B.C.", Journal of the Royal Asiatic S^iely I898~ 
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reconsideration. It is not unusual for cloth to be named after its country 
of origin ; compare e.g. the modern words damask and cashmir* that 
denote cloth hailing respectively from Damascus and Kashmir. 9 * Walde 
and Hofmann* in 1954 still give as the meaning of Greek sind&n ** indlsche 
Leinwand oder Baumwolle* 5 ; and since cotton has long been known to be 
of considerable antiquity in India 31 and mentioned as export ware of the 
Indus valley in the Circumnavigation (chapter 39), Christian LassenV* 

suggestion that Greek sind&n may be derived from Sanskrit sindhu*- seems 
reasonable enough, Similarly argued also the Assyriologist A.H. Sayce, 
who alleged that c * an ancient Babylonian list of clothing mentions 

sindhu or * muslin % the Sadln of the Old Testament, the sindon of the 
.Greeks/* 18 

Herodotus. is the first Greek author to use the word sindOfl* which 
means " fine cloth, usually linen *' or * f garment made of such cloth''*. On 
two occasions, while speaking of the baadages (telarn&n) used either for 
swathing mummies (2 5 86) or by the surgeons for wounds (7, 181), 
Hero lotus calls the material sindsn and qualifies it with the adjective 
bussing.** The word buss os from which it is derived means * flax f and 
the linen made from it .*; it is used of perennial flax (Linum angustifolium) 
grown in Elis in the Peloponnesus (Pausanias 6, 26, 6) and of the * Hebrew 
linen* (linan Hebralon. ib. 5 f 5,5) / Linum usitatissimum), in later writers 
(Pollianus and Philostratus around the second century A.IX) also of Indian 
cotton (Gossypium herbaceum) and of the Chinese 

29. Cf. Heras (n, 27) : 197 n. 1. 



30. A Wald&t Lateinisches etymalogisches Worterbuch* 3, Aufl, von 
3. B. -Hafmann, Heidelberg 1954 : II, 542. 

31. Cf. G. Watt, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 
Calcutta 1889-1896, repr. Delhi 1972 ; IV 9 42 ff.; and D. Schlingloff; 
** Cotton 'manufacture in ancient India *\ Journal of the Econormc 
and Social History of the Orient 17 9 19H, &1-9Q. 

32 Christian Lassen, Indlsche Alterthumskunde, II, Bonn 1852, 2, Aufl, 
1872:554. Cf; Kennedy (n. 28) : 253, 

33, A. H. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the religion of the ancient Babylonians (The Hibber 
Lectures), 4 ed.. London 1898: 137 f, f cited from Heras (a. 27) : 
6 -f. Cf. Kennedy fn. 28) : 253* 

34v Cf. Liddell & Scott (o* 25): 1600a, 
31 Cf. ibid, 3344, 
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Frisk's etymological dictionary of the Greek language* 8 considers 
sindb* as a Semitic loanword in Greek, related to Hebrew sadin and its'' 
oogaates : more particularly. It Is suspected to be of Phoenician origin, 
though this cannot be proved. 

Hebrew sadln is attested three times in the Old Testament (Judg, 
14 : 1.2 f. ; Prov. 31 : 24, and Isa. 3 : 23), it denotes a fine garment worn by 
rich men and we res a either as a festive dress or as an undergarment 
u*ed on festival -occasions ; the normal dress was a garment worn next to 
side, called In Hebrew kuttavaet, which corresponds to Akkadian 

kutatmu " liaen garment *\^ Apart from the Jewish-Aramean s dinn 9 the 

word is known from Akkadin sa~di-in-nu in the Nazi and E!-Amarna 

texts of ca, 1300 B.C., where it denotes a fine cloth, and from seven Neo- 

' . ' 

Assyrian texts, where it is spelt TUG ^aJ-^m s or TUG ^-*fiV*i (pi.) or 

TUGJ^/( fl ) mf (TUG is the determinative of cloth, and' ^ in, Neo- 
Assyrian orthography *-/'$/"). In most cases, :sadiwiu is mentioned IB 
connection with taxes imported From the . Palaestine area, and is regularly 
paired with kitu ( > Greek khitGn) "garment worn next to skin " the latter 
befog norm illy msntionsl in 'double amounts. Some of. the texts specify 

sadianus as linen* ths word used being either kitu ^^^sa-di-ni GADA 
s kite}) or 'b'asu."(bu-$i) 9 whence Greek bussos. The relative price may 
"to .-some extent be concluded frona a text mentioning 50 kltus, 10 ordinary 
sadinnus,*nd 4 made of linen. 88 Leaving out of consideration .the old 
Egyptian' -.word:.-Mdfiv;rf. ** apron**,' which Hetnmerdinger has 'argued to-, 
belong' also hither, 99 - we can note tint sailn and its cognates seem'- to have 
been used more widely only in the Palestinian area, and that all the attested 
forms agree in having a and i as the vowels, while the nasal of Greek slndbn 
is lacking.'' Considering the fact that a direct Joan must 'be .involved, 
th3 current etymological explanation of Greek sind&n 'is therefore 
ph Biologically qaite unsatisfactory, even if the replacstn^nt of -I/i by -eJ 
might b3 due to the analogy of khiW'i. On the other hand, the meaning 

36. Hjalraar Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches- Worterbueh II 
Heidelberg 1970: 708 $ with an addition in III, 1972: 178. '* 

37. Cf HL Palva, Riamitun tietosanxsto* Helsinki 1974, 273 and 
L. Koehles & W. Baiimgartner, Lexicon hi Veteris- Testament! 
hbros, Leiden 1 954 :650a, where sad in is translated . f *Un terse wand ' 
wrapper 9 \ Cf. also Liddell & Scott (o. 25) : 1993a. 

38. For references see W. TOO Soden, Akkaatsches . Handworterbuch 
Wiesbaden 1959-: lOOlb. 

39. Cf. Hemmerdioger in Glotta 46 ? 1968 : 242, ' an : d ---48" 1970 s S5 
dted by Frisk (n* 36) : IH f 178 * ' * 
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** fine garment " and the nearer characterization (bussine) of. the special 
kind of this cloth is closely parallel In Semitic and Greek. 

Sayce's' " sindku**. is in reality /kkkadian simdtt, or as It is also written, 
sindu (with 'emphatic' 5!), which means "bandage", and more 
especially "the physician's bandage used for binding wounds"*. It is 
a verbal noun from the verb 'saniadu "to bind", and is attested already 
in -Old Akkadian .in the third millennium B.C The meaning of the word 
is firmly established by lexical texts, where simdu / sindu is equated with 

Sumerian ^^^nig-la "bandage" (TUG is the determinative of cloth 

and Is means "to bind"). Cf. also a-gi-it-tu-u ~ fi-in-du sa A.ZV- 
*' agittu-=* bandage of the physician (A. ZU) ** and a-git-tu-u = sin-du 

V f ' . 

sa A.ZU ** id/ s (the spelling with a ts non-emphatic ** sibilant in the latter 
case, which is unique in this respect. Is only apparent, due to conventions 
of .transliteration).** There are, thus, compelling reasons -the iron-clad' 
Akkadian etymology of sindu: note especially 'th* " emphatic " $ - to 
abandon the old theoiy which connects Sanskrit 57/?^/zzr- with Akkadian 

"smd.hu* 9 and Greek sindon. On the other hand 3 however* it seems quite 
possible that Greek ' sindon represents a contamination of two different 
Semitic words : its primary meaning corresponds to Hebrew s&dln. and 
its cognates, while both phonologically and to some extent also 
semantically (cf. notably Herodotus* use of sind6n in connection with 
the surgeon's bandages, and the bandages for binding the mummies) it 
comes close to Akkadian simduf sindu. 

While the Bntenability of the old equation of Sanskrit sindhu- with 
Akkadian ** sindhu** and Greek sind&n is one of the main points I have 
wished to make in this paper, I should also like to draw attention to 
some- little known Mesopotamian- evidence that does seem to be related 
to Sanskrit ..5 indhu- in the meaning of ** Indus river/country .*%. The 
inscriptions of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who ruled 704-681 B.C a tl 

' " ' '.. ' ' . -..,' '''.''. "V -.: 

mention four times a timber called sindu (spelled ^-si*in-cia and 



l-in~du, where GIS is the determinative of wood 3 which has possibly 
been read in these cases) 42 ; it was used for pillars and doors of his 
palace, 43 This is the first occurrence of the vocable which appears in 

40 For references see The Assyrian Dictionary of the --University of 
Chicago, vol.. 16 (S), Chicago 1957 : 196 f. 

41. Cf* J. A. Brinkman, p. 347 in : A. L. Qppenheirn, .-Ancient 
Mesopotamia,, Chicago 1964. 

42. Cf* von Soden (n. 38) : 1046b. 

43. Cf. J. Hansman, "A Periplous of Magan and Maluhha. s> , 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies-.'. -36^1973,. 
554-584: '565, 

' "3 ' ' ' ' '.. : ' ' ' ' -' ' " 
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Arabic as sfndljan and Syrian as sedjana* meaning there "holm oak 
(quercus ilex) 4 '.* 4 It is generally considered to mean originally <f wood 
of Sind(hu) (India) 5? . 45 Cf. also the Late Babylonian proper name 
Sindija, which possibly means "Indian*"* 9 . 40 

A circumstance that makes it likely that sindu-wood was indeed 

imported from the Indus valley is the fact that Sennacherib also speaks 

X / 

of a wood called musukkannu (logographically spelled Gib MES. MA. 

GAN. NA 5 Sumerian for " /wg^M-wood of Makan 5!> ), i7 This wood 18 was 
imported already in the third millenium B.C. ; the country cf Makan (or 
has with strong arguments been Identified with modern 



44. Cf, von Soden (n. 38)]: 1046b. 

45. Cf. von Soden (n. 38): 1046b ; E. Herzfeld, The Persian Empire, 
Wiesbaden 1968:70; Bansman (n. 43) : 565, According to 
Watt (n 31) : VI : 1, 381 f. the holm oak is distributed in Western 
Temperate Himalaya, from Kumaon to Afghanistan, and then 
from Syria westwards to the Atlantic. 

46. Ur Excavations Texts IV: 53a; s "cf. 'von Soden (n. 38) : 1046b. 

47. Gf. Hansman '(n/. 43) :. 565.- : 

\j> ' '" . - ' . ' " .-' 

48. Akkadian mesujtne-su corresponds to Syrian and Middle Hebrew 

.mats. Arabic mats and '.Coptic mes; cf. von Soden (n, 38); 647a ; 

ef. also Akkadian musukkannujmeskannulmaskannu^ ibid. : 678a. 
' ^f *^ 

It is not certain whether tnisjmes was originally Sumerian, referring 
to a tree native to. Mesopotamia, with which the tree imported 
from Makan was compared, or whether Sumeriaa got the word 
together with the tree, which was then planted and grown in the 
Near East, front Makan.. For arguements in favour of the latter 
alternative cf, W. F. Leemans, Foreign Trade in the Old Babylonian 
Period^ Leiden I960, Stadia et documentajad' iura Orientis antiqui 
pertinentia 6: 125 f. Given the possibility that the language of 
Makan was Dravidian (cf.'Parpola in n # 1: 206), one may perhaps 
compare Proto-Dravidian *mic~lmiy-frney-** that which is above* 
top, height, sky ; high, etc. 9 * (cf, also for the reconstruction, 
M, Pfeiffer : Elements of Kur ux historical pfionology, lLvidenl972, 
Indologia Berolinensis 3 : 18 f. no. 80 DED(S) 3966 + 4173), 
The meaning of this word would be compatible with the ancient 
description of the wood as ** reaching the sky ** and its actual height 
around 60 feet f cf. I. Gershevitch, fic Sissoo at Susa (OPers* yaka~*=* 
Dafi>ergiaSissoQKoj&>.)** 9 ---BSOAS'I9, 1957, 317-320 ; 317) ; the 
companion suffers from the fact that no actual tre naiae 1$ 
concerned. 
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Makran, if and probabJy in the third millennium included the Oman 
peninsula as well.* A clue to the identity of the wood implied ^od to 
the location of Makan is supplied by the inscriptions of Darius the Great, 
which also show that Sennacherib probably Imported nmsukkannu from 
the same regions as it came from in the third millennium. Darius says 
that ya ka <- "was brought (to Susa) from Gandara and Karmana" to be 
used in the building of his palace; in the Akkadian version of the 

"*s 

inscription, Old Persian yaka-is translated which GIS MES. MA. GAN. 
NA. 51 Gershevitch has convincingly identified this tree as Dalbergia 
sissoo, Jloxb.* which grows in the sub-Himalayan zone from Assam in 

the east to ancient Gandhara and modern Baluchistan and Kerman 

\s ^j, 

(=Karmana). The tree, called Jag or jax in the local Persian dialects, 
jag in the Brahui language spoken in Baluchistan, etc,, fully matches the 

"V 

ancient descriptions of GIS MES. MA, GAN. NA. 5 " 

The country of Sindhu lies in any case east of Makran. It seems, then, 
that in the early seventh century B.C. Sindhu corresponds to Meluhha 
situated east of Makan in the third and early second millenia B.C. In 
spite of Hansman's remarks 55 , I think there is only one probable expla- 
nation for the absence of the toponym Sindu in the earlier Mesopotamian 
sources: " that Sind is of Indo- Aryan derivation and therefore of late 
introduction into the country which it identifies." 53 



49. See especially Hamman 1973 (n. 43)* 

50. Cf. A. & S. Parpola (n. 1} : 206 with the literature cited ibid, : 207, 

51. Cf. Kent (n. 7) ; 143 f. (DS f : 34 f.) and Gershevitch (n. 4S); 317* 

52. Gershevitcli 1957 (n. 48). 

53. Hansman (n. 43) : 566. 
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SABDABODHA AND THEORIES OF VERBAL 

DENOTATIONS 



Let me -first explain what Is meant 'by "'the term Sabdabodha. The 
word literally means the 'verbal cognition*, Le*- what the listener 
understands From the spoken phrase or sentence. The term, however, as 
used by the modem grammarians and the modern Naiyayikas, means the 
verbal cognition of the meaning derived from a proposition or a sentence* 
By extension, the term Sabdabodha is applied to a linguistic paraphrase of 
a given expression, a paraphrase in which the denotation of each. element 
and the relation between these elements are rendered explicit. This 
linguistic (or semantic) paraphrase of a given expression which is called 
tebdabodha is meant to dissolve syntactic ambiguity by .determining the 
exact relationship between the various elements that the sentence 
comprises in it. 

The fundamental principle, which the theory of Sabdabodha 
claims, is that the meaning of a sentence does not necessarily bear direct 
relation to the surface structure exhibited in the form.'- of -utterance. A 
mere description'' of the ..surface -form ' of 'the sentence .does, not suffice to 
account for all its" syntactic and semantic features. That is to say, the 
underlying relations do not always coincide with the corresponding surface 
relations* The scholars might feel that the above mentioned remarks 
involve a danger of reading modern linguistic theories into the ancient 
texts. But let us see the fact which Sabdabodha attempts to present in 
a linguistic paraphrase. 

Sabdabodha makes distinction between the following expressions : 

i) devadattasya krtiti 
ii) jagataft krtih : c creation of the .world*. 

Modern Sanskrit philosophers interpret (i) and (ii) as -tieyadatta* 

'. : karitkn'kM Tfae y P oillt out that in the fim 

seatence-structure, Devadatta is the subject (kartr) of the verbal base ..kr 
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* to create*. By means of these semantic paraphrases Sabdabodha renders 
explicit that the same" surface form (i.e, the genitive -^5) expresses two 
different underlying relations. 

Similarly, we can say that the same semantic relation can fee 
expressed in two different surface forms. 

(I) devadattah odanam pacatl (active construction), 
(ti) devadattena odanah pacyate (passive construction). 

According to Panini, in both the sentences, Devadatta is the k&Hr 
and odana is the karman^ although the form in which they have bees 
put in the sentence differs, Panini explains this difference in form by 
means of the abhihitaj anabhihita device- If the agent is abhihita^ the 
active construction results* lfihkar/nan is abhihita, we use the passive 
sentence. 

In Ghomskian .terminology,' the synonymy of the expressions (i) 
and (ii) is explained by assuming that both have the same underlying 
'deep structure*. Using the same terminology, we could say that odana 
is the surface subject in (ii), but at the same time, it is the underlying 
object in (ii) 1 ! 

What in Chomskian terminology appears as the surface object* 
Paiiiai calls the abhihita object. The difference in grammatical function 
between the abhihita and anabhihita agent is explained by Pasjini with 
the help of the concept of the samatiadhikaranya : * syntactic agreement 
between the nominative word conveying pmtipadikdrthai * nominal- 
stem-meaning * and the verbal form. Although Paijini does not say 
directly that the subject is expressed by the nominative when it 
syntactically agrees with the verb, etc. still it is implicitly stated by P. 
2.3.46, which defines the use of the nominative* P. 2,3,46 prescribes the 
nominative without assigning the specific function to it. The rule says 
that the nominative is used to denote the gender and number of the 
nominal stem. By treating the nominative as unmarked case and using 
the criterion abhihita aad anabhihita for the cases whose function is 
marked, Painuni brings the nominative of agent, the nominative of 
location, the nominative of object, the nominative of instrument* the 



Compare P. Kiparsky and J. R Staal, "Syntactic and Semantic 
relations in Panim*% Foundations of language^ 5 (1969) p, 83, 
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nominative of sampradana and the nominative of apadana under the 
category of pratipadikartha. Let us see some examples : * 

i) devadattah ghatam karoti (the nominative of the ahhihita agent 
Devadatta by P, 2. 3. 46) ; 

ii) devadaitena gha$ah kriyate (the instrumental of the anabhihita 
agent by P. 2. 3. 18); 

iii) devadattena ghatah kriyate (the nominative of the abhihita- 
karman by P. 2. 3. 46) ; 

iv) devadattah ghatam karoti (the accusative of the anabhihita 
object by P. 2. 3, 20; 

v) snaniyanf curnam, 'powder for bathing* (the nominative of 
abhihita instrument by P. 2. 3. 46); 

vi) curnena snati, 'he takes bath by powder 5 (the instrumental of 
the anabhihita-karana by P. 2, 3, 18); 

vii) ddniyo* viprah^ *& brahmin to whom things can be given 9 
(the nominative of the abhihita-sampradana by P. 2. 3. 46) ; 

viii) vipraya dfidati, * he offers to a brahmin * (the dative of the 



ix) prapatanah^parvatah, * a mountain from which one falls down' 
(the nominative of the abhihita-apadana by P. 2. 3. 46). 

x) parvatat patati^ < he falls down from a montain * (the abla- 
tive of the anabhihita-apndana by P. 2.3. .28); 

xi) godohanl* sthall^ ' a pail in which cows are milked * (the nomi- 
native of the abhihita-adhikarana by P. 2. 3. 46) ; 

xii) sthalyam dogdhi* "he milks in a pail* (the locative of the 
anabhihita-adhikarana by P. 2* 3. 36) ; 

P. 2. 3. 46 tells us that the nominative endings are used to express 
abhihita- karakas: ^Srafca-relations expressed by specific suffixes other 
than case endings *. P. 2/3. 1-36 allow the different cafe endings to express 



2* The suffix amyaR expresses the sense of kara#a (P. 3.3. 113). 

3. The siffix aniyaR expresses the sense of sampradana {P. 3,3. 113). 

4. The suffix LyuT ' (ue. ana) expresses the sense of apadana 
P. 3. 3. 113). ; " 

5* The suffix LyuT (i. e.' ana) expresses the sense of adhikamna 
P. 3. -3, 113), ." 
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anabhihitakarakas : ftsrtf&a-relations not expressed by the suffixes other 

than cS^e endings. From the preceding discussion it will be clear that the 
same underlying kdraka relations can be expressed in two different 

surface forms, . : 

The neo-grammarians, like the Navya-Naiyayikas, give great 

attention to the manner in which the elements of meaning are combined. 
Many of their arguments concern the question of predominance/' .Thus, 

they assign the denotation of the verbal base predominance over the 
denotation of the finite verb suffixes, whereas in the case of nouns 'the case 

suffixes are predominant. 

According to the grammarians,, the basic element of the sentence 
is the verb. 7 In this they disagree with the Naiyayikas who take -the 
nominative word, as basic, Again, '.of the verb the- . basic, element to the 
grammarians is the verbal base. In this they differ from the Mlmaihsakas, 8 ' 
who take personal ending of the verb as basis* 

According to. Kaundabhatta, a verbal base (such as gam* pac) 
denote both activity (yyapara) and result (phafa)S : The .. verbal base 
denotes them separately, The tifi suffixes, i.e. the personal endings of the 
verb, denote substratum. In an active verb form, the UN suffixes denote 
the substratum of activity,' that is, the agent; in a. passive verb-form, the "tlfj 
suffices denote the substratum of the result, that is, the object* The UN 
suffixes also denote number and time* The relation between these numerous 
denotations is as follows ; The agent is a qualifier of the activity; the 
object is a qualifier. of the result; the number is a qualifier of the agent 
when tiN suffixes denote an agent and qualifier of the object when the tiN 
denote aa object; time is a qualifier of the activity. 10 

These relations are made explicit by semantic' paraphrases ($abda~ 
Thus,' .the '-semantic paraphrase of the sentence caftrah tandulan 
'pzcati, 'Caitra .cooks the nee-grains* is as follows: Ekatvavacchinna- 



6, ''-Vaiyakaranabhusajtasara, Anaada^rama . Sanskrit' Series, 
'.43, Poona, 1901, -pp. 1X2. 

7. ibid, . p."4. 

.8.- ibid. ' p, 6/ . , - ' . ' 

9/ ibid, '.p. .]. ' . .... ' .... .'' . , ' : . '. 

10. 'ibid, p, 3-4, , , , / ' : ,; ', . /. '.. : 
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caitrabhinnakartrkah varttamana-kalikah landulabhinnakarmanistha-vikH* 
ttyanukulah phutkaradirupavyaparah, 'an activity in the form of' bfowing- 
(on the fire), etc., of which the agent is limited fay singularity and non- 
different from Caitra, belonging to the present time, and favourable to the 
(result, namely) the becoming soft (of the rice-grains which reiult) resides 
in an object non-different from rice-grains*. u 



According to Kaundabhatta, the passive sentence caitre^a 
pacyante, the rice-grains are cooked by Caitra ' is paraphrased in the same 
way as the active with the sole difference that the number denoted by the 
tiN suffix qualifies the meaning object whereas in the active it qualifies the 
meaning agent. Thus, caitrabhinnakartrkah varttammakalikah bahutvava- 
cchinnata$dulabhinna-karmanistkavikUttyanukulah phutkaradirupah vyapa- 
rah. It will be seen that according to Kaundabhatta ia the active and 
the passive, the surface structure differs but the meaning remains almost 
identical. 12 

NagesV does not agree with the theory put forth by Kaundabhatta, 
according to which, a single verbal base has two denotations,' activity 
(vyapara) and result (phala) which are presented separately. Nage^a argues 
in his Laghumanjusa 13 that if the meanings result and action were 
separately denoted by the single element, they would obtain separate 
semantic status, that is to say, it would be possible to express them in a 
subject-predicate relation (uddedya-vidheyabhava). That is;the case of the 
meaning result and action. 

According to Nages'a, a single verbal base has a single denotation 
at a time. Only at a different time, that is, in a different construction, 
may its denotation change. In an active construction, the verbal base 
denotes phalavacchinnavyapara, 'activity limited by (i.e., considered so far 
as it leads to) a result'; in the passive a verbal base vyaparavaechinnaphala, 
{ a result limited by (i.e. considered in so far as it derives from) activity'" 
This theoey of Nage^a presents action as predominant in the active and 



11. Ibid. p. 2. 

12. Ibid. p. 5. 

13. Vaiyakaranasiddhantalaglttmianjii^a, ed. by Mahadevshastri and 
Sitaramashastri SENDE, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, XL1V 

(2 parts), Benares, 1916-1925, p. 543, 

,4 .'"'' .-:. ' v .: ' . " ; . ,. 
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result as predominant ia. the passive* Nage^a borrowed this theory from 
the Naiyayikas. 14 

Thus in paraphrasing a passive sentence, Nagea and earlier 
grammarians differ. 

According to Kaundabhatta* passive sentences may be paraphrased 
with precisely the same words as active. 15 According to Nageia/ the 
passive differs from the active semantically by the fact that In the passive 
the result predominates over the activity. The root pac in pacati 9 fi he 
cooks" denotes activity leading to a result, whereas the same base pac in 
pacyante, 'are cooked* denotes a result produced by an activity, Nage^a's 
semantic paraphrase of the sentence caitrena tandulah pacyante is as ' 
follows: caitrnbhinnd-kantrkavartamanaknnkavynpnrajanya bahuivavaccM^ 
nnatavdulabhinnakarmikn viklittih, *a becoming soft,- of which the 'object 
is non-different from rice-grain(s) . limited by plurality, arising from an 
activity of the present time, of ^falch (activity) the agent is non-different 
from CaitraV 8 TheTfragment vyaparajanya vikttttih, shows that a result 
in the passive construction predominates over the activity. 

la distinguishing verbs from ' nouns in the course of his comment 

on P. 3.1.67, .Patanjali remarks that while a substance is Jinked with an 
action (dravyam krfyaya samavayam gacchati) an action Jg not linked with 

the second -action in the same .way. ; , ' ; '. , ..: .. ' : '. ; - ''"' '"' .- :' . .' ."'" ''-... 

Kaiyata renders Paianjairs words moie precisely. What is meant 
by Patanjali is that an action in never connected with another action by 



14.- Concerning the denotation of verbal bases Nyaya opinion 
passed through several stages. The old Nyaya held the theory 
that a verbal base denotes activity (vyapara) only (Vyutpatti- 
vada edited & commented by V. Siibrahmanya Sfaastri 
Annamalai Sanskrit Series, X, 1948, p. 206). Ganged then 
invented the doctrine that a verbal base denotes an activity 
hmited to a result ^hal^acchmnavynpam).^ Tattvacintamani 
with the .commentary of Mathuranatha, ed. by Katnakhyanathl 
-. Tarkamtna, JHbSoMka Indica, Calcutta, 1884, 1900, p. Ill 

15. VafySkarapabhusapassra, cit. p; 5. v '. . ' . 

^ 
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any of the relations of the oblique cases. One action can be connected 
with another action,, however as its agent or object. The standard 
example is pa&ya mrgo dhavati 17 *see the deer runs \ To the grammarians 
this is. a -single sentence, the object of 'see' being the action of running 
of which the deer is the agent. If the object of see* were the running 
deer, the example would be ungrammatical. One would then require mrgam 
in place of mrgo and a participle (dhnvantam) in place of a finite verb 
dhavati. The fact that the action of running is the object of 'see 9 cannot be 
explained in terms of the surface form of this sentence, Here the accusative 
case suffix is absent in the surface form of a sentence. 

With this interpretation of the grammarians the Naiyayika 
disagree. The basic cause of the disagreement is that they regard 
the primary denotation of the verb-form like pacati to be the agent of 
action rather than the action itself. Accordingly* the Naiyayikas* 
interpretation of paSya mrgo dhavati is mrgo dhavati {tarn} pasya, c the deer 
runs, see (it)*. The grammarians object that such an interpretation loses 
sight of the speaker's intention, which is to call attention more vividly 
to the running of the deer. But the Naiyayikas use the other example 
to. strengthen their case. Take the sentence raja agacchati, namaskuru, 
*the king conies ; pay honour*. Even a grammarian must admit that this 
has two sentences with the pronoun tarn omitted : raja agacchati, {tarn) 
natnaskuru 1 * /the king comes; pay him honour*. Why ? then, should one 
refuse to supply the pronoun tarn in one case when one is willing to do so 
in another ? 

The Naiyayikas 19 say that the tiN suffixes denote krti{^yatna: 
exertion, the acting of the intelligent being). The theory is based on the 
same principle by which the Nyaya proves the existence of God. According 
to Ny&ya-Vaie.dka, there can be no effect without a cause and every 
effect is produced ultimately by the exertion of an intelligent being. 
Unintelligent thing produces effects only when they are impelled by that 
which is intelligent. Thus, such a result as the becoming soft of food 
cannot be produced unless an intelligent agent exerts himself to this end ; 



17. Vaiy5kam^abhuanasara 9 op. cit, p. 4.- 

18, Vyutpattivada with the SastrnrthakalQ commentary, edited by 
Vemmadhav Shastri, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, pp. 102-3 . 

-19*' Kusumanjali, edited by Cowell, Baptist Mission Press* Calcutta^ 
1864, p, 52. 
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The Nyaya paraphrases pacati as pakam karoti, "he makes cook- 
ing*. When the root krffi or gam is used with reference to unintelligent 
one such as a wheel or a chariot it is used metaphorically. For instance, 
cakratn ghatarn karoti, 'the wheel makes a pot* ; rathe gacchati* 'the chariot 
moves'. According to the Nyaya, wheel* chariot, being non-sentient, 
cannot be called agents (kartarah) in the strict sense. 

From the paraphrases pakam karoti or pacati the UN suffixes 
denote' exertion, according to the Naiyayikas. They refuse, the Verb &r 

in connection with non-sentient things. Raghunatba^iroiDarii 20 holds 
the view that the verbal base denotes phalavacchiwtavyapara an activity 
sis limited by result*. Therefore pacati means viklittyavQcchinnavySpnrsnu- 
kulafcrtiman, "one possessed of exertion favourable to an activity which is 
limited by a result'. 

According to the Naiyayikas, the tiff suffixes 31 do not directly 
denote agent or object. The notion of agent or object comes from a word 
ending In the nominative. The Naiyayikas assign' the -central status to the 
meaning denoted by the word ending in the nominative.-" 

The Naiyayikas make- distinction between somsarga, "syntactic relation 9 ' 
and praksra 9 'grammatical relation understood from morphemic elements*. 
In pacati devadaitah we" understand the syntactic notion of kartr, "agent'. 
This relation ofkarfrtva 'possessed of which exists between krti denoted 
by the fijV suffixes and the aoxmaal^stem-notion devadatta is not conveyed 
by any morphemic element in the surface form* This underlying relation 
of kartrtva between krtl'&nd devadatia is an outcome of syntactic relation 
which is called sawsafga?* But in .the passive construction devadattena 
pacyate odanah.tbe syntactic relation of kartrtva is conveyed 'by the 
.instrumental -ending ina.. Therefore it is called praknra. IB other words 
. if -the grammatical Telation is inherent in the constituent structure it is 
called' prakMra, but element of relation between the various word-meaning 
wMcfa is -not -conveyed by the constituent structure is regarded as samsarga 
sentence meaning'* . , ' ' . ; " * * 



20. Aktyatafaktivad*, .edited by.Mahadev 'Gangader Bakre, Guja* 
rathi Printing Press, Bombay, -1931, p, 115, 

21, ibid, p.' 115. , ..- ' ' -,' ' ; ' .:. .' ' - 

2Z-- S. Kuppuswami Swtri, A Primer of Indian Logic,^ 258- see 
also ^datarangini by V. Siibrahmanya Shastri, Madras, 1969, 
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The Mitnamsakas (Ritualists), like the grammarians, hold, that the 
verb is the centra! element in the sentence. But they difi^r frona the 
grammarians in their assignment of meanings and status to t!;e compo- 
nent parts of the verb. A verb consists of a stem (dhatu) and. suffixes 
(akhyata)* Of these, the suffixes, according to the Murins5 9 predominate 
emantically over the verbal base. The verb-ending suffixes, according 
to- the Mfmamsa, denote bhnvana.** The word is derived from the causal 
form of bhu (to come into being) and means literally, that which brings 
something into being. Bhavana is further said to be of two kinds: 
iabdlbhavann (verbal productive operation) and arthibhavana (material 
productive operation). Verbal productive operation (iabdibhavana) is 
the injunction of scripture which induces the, bearer -to .undertake a 
particular act. It Is^denoted by the optative suffix tiN., The arttiibkavann 
is denoted by the tiN suffixes. According to Somegv'ara, a . co.mmentatory 
on the Tantravarttika holds that bhavana is simply exertion (krti) which 
belongs to the sentient beings; 24 Partbasarathi Mi^ra holds the -view' that 
the term bhavana means any action belonging to sentient or non- 
sentient agent." 5 Magdana Migra in his Bhavanaviv-eka defines the word 
bhavana as audaslrw.avicchitttsnmanyarupai'*t& of ItiactivilyV 6 

According to him, in the case of inanimate objects bhnvann means 
activity residing in the non-sentient object, but .- .originatin-g from the 
associations of that object with the exertion of an intelligent .-being, 



23. Mimamsanyayaprakasa by Apadeva,,. edited and .translated -into 
English by Franklin Edgerton ? Yale Uolyersty Press, New 
Haven 1929, pp. 193 ft 

24, Nyayasudha, a commentary on the : Tantravarttik'a, . ...ediied by 
Mukund Shastri, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, XIV, Benares, 
190I-I909, pp. 576. 

25. Ssstmd1pika 9 edited by Durgapraf ad Shastri ? Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay 1915, p. 102; 

26* Bhnvanaviveka^ edited by V. A . Ramts^ami Shastri -and 
1C A. Sivaramakrislina Shastri, Jb^ma/ c^ ^ 
1939-42, pp, 16? ff. 
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Kuinarlla 27 classifies bhavana into two categories, bhavann belonging to 
the ftrompt^d one (prayojyavyapara) and bhavana belonging to one who 
prompts (prayojakavyapara). The tiN suffixes in connection with the 
verbs as, bhu, vid, etc., denote activity belonging to the prompted agent^ 

whereas ia connection with the verb Kr, the tiN suffixes denote activity 

belonging to the prompting agent* 

According to the Mimamsakas, the -tiN suffixes denote the action 
in process (vyapara) and the verbal base denotes effected action (phald). 
The semantic paraphrase of pacati in the Mlmamsakas* view is 
viklittyanukulQ bhavann, <a productive operation favourable to becoming 
soft (of rice-grains).' The meaning kartr or karman is not denoted by the 
verb ending suffixes but they are implied, Since meaning kartr or karman 
can .be obtained either by implication (aksepa) or by indication (laksann) 
it cannot be denoted meaning of the /JV suffixes/ 25 Thus, according to 
the Micnamsakas, bhavanft {vyapara) is denoted by verb-endings,, and the 
verbal base denotes phala. 

The technical argament against the MitnaijisS view and in favour of 
common sense view is based on the maxim that common meaning 

should correspond to common morpheme. We have the forms : 

pacati he cooks 

pakvavnn he has cooked 

pakvam .. it is -cooked 

Common to- each of these is the activity of cooking* There is only 
one common morpheme to which this can correspond, namely, the verbal 
base pac. Therefore the grammarians hold the view that the activity as 
well .as the result are the denotation of a verbal base." 3 Tije grammarians* 

favourite argument in including result in the denotation of the verbal base 



27. The Afunarfiss-tantra-vantikas, edited by Ramashastri Tailanga, 

'Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 1898-1899, on S'abara 2.LL 

28... The Mimamsa rule ananyalabhyafy dabdarthah; * the meaning of 
the word is always -exclusive, i.e. cannot be obtained elsewhere'^ 

^ op, cit., p. 68; : ' ' '' ' 



29. VaiyokarapabhSfapasara, op. cit 3 p.8, 
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is that without it the verbal bases gam (to go) and tyaj (to leave) would be 
synonymous, for according to grammarians the distinction between? gv?w 
and tyaj* lies only in their denoted results, not in their denoted activities. 
Gam means uttaradesasamyoganukulaspandavynparah, 'an activity in the 
form of motion favourable to a conjuction with a subsequent point, whereas 
tyaj means parvadeSavibhaganukulaspandavyaparah, 'an activity in the form 
of motion favourable to disjunction from a preceding point'. It will be 
seen that the denoted activity is the same in both instances. 

The ancient Naiyayikas who denied the verbal bases the denotation 
of result, explained 81 such cases as follows: While the verbal base's 
denotation is activity only, the ancient Naiyayikas say, its meaning in the 
broadest sense may envisage result. The general idea of result which is 
denoted by the accusative case-ending conditions the meaning of the verbal 
base, so that one may say that the meaning of gam when it is in juxta- 
position with an accusative implies a result different from the result 
implied under comparable circumstances by tyaj. 

The ancient Naiyayikas, then, distinguish gam from tyaj by a 
syntactic criterion whereas the grammarians insist on the morphological 
criterion. Such arguments are frequent in modern linguistics also. In 
favour of the grammarians is the fact that no one feels that gacchati and 
tyajati mean the same thing even when they are used without accusatives. 

A semantic paraphrase (slabdabodha) is a complex entity. I 
contains some meanings which are qualifiers and others which are qualifi- 
cands. It is useful to establish rules assigning status as qualifier or 
qualificand to certain classes of constituents. This is done by statements 
of cause-effect relation, Suppose, for example, we have two classes of 
correlated meanings A and B denoted by two classes of constituents 
A' and 'B', where A class meaning is qualificand and B class meaning is 
qualifier. The Sanskrit philosophers will make the statement that "in 
order to have knowledge of B class meaning denoted by <B' constituent 
the necessary cause is a presentment (upasihiti) to the intellect of A class 
meaning denoted by 'A* constituent". 

Such cause-effect relations are of somewhat peculiar nature. One 
is not to think of the cause as necessary preceding or producing the effect. 



SO, ibid. p. 8. 

31. Vyutpa ttiv ada, op. cit. p. 206, 
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Rather the cause is the simpler entity, and more basic ID that the effect is 
ineoaceivable without it, The way in which the Sanskrit philosophers 
express this is to say that a given upasthtli (presentment to the intellect), 
e.g. the notion of agent, is the cause of or is necessary for a knowledge 
(bodha) which possesses a given qualifier (prakara) t e.g. singularity 
(ekatva), Note that a knowledge which possesses* singularity as its 
qualifier caa only be a knowledge of one, 

ID what precedes I presented a very broad picture of the Ssbdabodha 
theory. A detailed work is necessary to make the technique of 'Stbda* 
bodha accessible to scholars. There has been a long- felt need of a basic 
text .to rendering writings on the Sabdabadha theory more accessible to 
modern linguists, logicians and philosophers. A good deal of work is yet 
to bs done in the field of the '.Stib'dabpdha theory from which modern 
scholars 'in different fields may derive much inspiration and technical 
assistance. Such work will bear fraits eventually if they are written m 
intelligent terminology for a. modem. audience,:; v '-. . : . 



K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 

THE IDEA OF SADHARA^IKARANA 

It is admitted on all hands that in Indian aesthetics, s&dharamka- 
r### is a key concept* M. Hiriyanna, in his usual masterly way, has 
touched upon the implications of this term in the course of his essays on 
Art Experience (pp. 14 f ) and renders it as 'generalised, impersonalised, 
idealised', etc., in a broad way without going into details. G* B. Mohan 
in his brilliant thesis, Response to Poetry (People's Publishing House, New 
Delhi, 1968) regards it as 'transpersonalisation in aesthetic experience', 
and exposes it in a whole chapter (viz M IV). in the light of Kant 9 s 'disinte- 
rested satisfaction*, LA, Richards* 'synaesthesis', Keats "negative 
capability*, CaudwelPs T and so forth, While it is a substantial' contri- 
bution to comparative aesthetics, it does not take into full account the 
context of Indian thought in which Bhatta Nayaka first propagated It 
Recently, G. Hanumantha Rao has gone farther afield in the direction 
of examining the concept in depth not only in his book Comparative 
Aesthetics (D. V. K. Murthy, Mysore-4, 1974), but also three learned 
articles which appeared in the Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University 
(Arts), vols* XXII, XXIII and XXV. He covers much ground in western 
aesthetics* incolding parallels from Sussanne Langer, Herbert Read and so 
forth/But he arrives at conclusions which are as diverse as they are 
tantalizing. In his enthusiasm to rehabilitate Bhatta Nayaka as an 
aesthetician without metaphysical commitments, he has interpreted his 
cryptic statements in a very far-fetched way as the following examples 
will show:- 

1, The clue to his (Bhatta Nayaka's) sadharana lies in avadhsnq, 
avadhatana, savadhardna (p. 52). r 

2.. Bhatta Nayaka must have -'conceived the aesthetic universal as 
an urdhva satnanya, i.e. vertical umversal (p. 51j. 

3. Sadhnmnikara^ais merely a description of the mode of operation 
of .imagination (bhavakatva-vyapard) in the poef 5 In the actor 
and in the spectator (p, 55), 

4; Bhatta Nayaka calls this imaginative activity bhavana and the 
function of the poetic symbol bhavakatva-vygpsra (p51)> 

5. The s8dhnra$i-bh&va is :s3k$i-bkQva..'. 

1* This and the following page references.' are Vt0;;'tbe : yarticle 
VSadhara^ikarana* by G* Hanumantha Rao, published in the 
Half-Yearly Journal of the M^ 

XXII,. 2, - ; ' ' "-";'. ': ; ---- -".-:-, > -"v- -.;:' : - ; v^."':- ";..- 

' " ' ' ' "' 
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6. The sndh&rapi-bhava is no other than the contemplated perva- 
sive feeling *of the work (sthayibhnva). It is new shining 
spectacle (avabh&st?) (p. 59), 

7. Sadhara&ikarana is me continuous process of communion aocj 
re@latio*n by successive acts of release (p. 59). 

8 f Bhavakatva is essentially a function of the poet (p. 61). 

9. Sadharanlkarana is largely imaginative effort (sndhana) (p* 62). 

Though couched in the terminology of the modern aesthetici&ns, 
BO oarefnl reader can miss how like a blanket term the word sndknrani* 
k-arana is bandied about, now to moan one thing and now another, to 
eoma in line with modern ideas. The above statements hide gratuitous 
assumptions and conceal conflicting ideas. They involve also farfetched 
iatecpretatzQQS of the Sanskrit originals. 

To clear the mist of confused thinkiag, it is proposed here to give 
the essentials of Bhatta Nlyaka's sadhmrafilkarana in his own words as 
ftr as possible without any forced interpretations four own. We will 
rely, solely on the words of ancient Indian interpreters to uiaderstand 

Bhatta Niyaka's idea, :. .." = "-. , ; 

The basis for the whole discussion is in a citation given to us in the 
Abhinav'abhsrati, wherein Bhatta Nayaka's theory of rasa is summarised 
by AbhiBavagupta* Finst of all, we must note that he is talking of natya 
primarily. What is n&iya then? We may translate it as drama. But its 
connotation is given as follows:- 



SIFT qs^if^^m^ 



It is not the mere literary text of the drama which is meant by the 
tens nafy*' It is the total meaning-complex conveyed by the literary text 
as represented by the skilled acting of the artists during a successful 
performance and as revealed to the spectator in his highly concentrated 
mood of aesthetic contemplation. 

Now what is its essential nature? Abhinavagupta answers as 
follows:- 



ff ?) 

^m^ -^r. ^ : .w^'flt^. ^^ 



2, Abhiwvabkitratl, vol. I, Baroda, 1 956, p. 266 f . 
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**Of course this meaning-complex has room for 
(characters and setting), etc. Yet it assumes one whole unity ^as" in a 
mental state of tftie form of an abiding sentiment in the consciousness of 
all the different spectators, then of its Bjoyers, and ^then of the chief ^ne 
among the class of enjoyers, namely the hero, because the feero must 
indeed be regarded as the primary enjoyer f the sentiment". 

The implications of this background material provided by Bhatta 
Nayaka have been ignored by almost all modern writers on the subject 
leading them to pitfalls. Before we talk of rasa we must be sure of its 
earlier form as sthnyibhava. There can be no question of rasa if 
sthayibhava is not realised. To whom does it relate in the context of 
one's enjoyment of a play? The abiding sentiment is something which 
reflects equally in the minds of all sensitive spectators. That is the first 
statement . of 'fact. But it must surely be reflected in the person that 
enjoys its taste or fruit, :Le. who is personally involved in it. And in that 
class come the actors or the artists. Bat their personal involvement is 
only pseudo involvement. The real and foremost personal Involvement 
is that of the main character or the hero only. In other words, the chief 
ingredient of rasa is none other than sthayibhava and it has to be located 
first in the hero, next in the actor and last in all the sensitive spectators. 
It seems a common place now, but Bhatta Nayaka was the first thinker 
to state it in so many words in India while explaining tfee aphorism of 
Bharata on rasa..-. Sthayibkava is one and yet shared by many* It is this 
unique phenomenon which Abhinavagupfca has to explain fully and 
properly. He turns to it boldly now: 

m %^f%^iW: w*^f^f%^ 

That the whole and sole substratum of sthayibhava is given infinite 
extension and colouring by innumerable feeling shades and meeds, 
indistinguishable either as *mine* or. 'another's' 9 . This is the unique nature 
of dramatic appreciation or enjoyment because all the artistic media there 
cpnt?ibute\ to. -It:'-- ...'/ 

^to5*^^ 



All the manifold accomplishments of song and dance, musie and 
gesture in the case of acting and beauty of lakgana, gmta and al&nkara 
in the case of the literary text all enlivened by singing .and ^melody in the 
theatJ?e-00i3ptbine to stir up this sthMyibhava which is all of a piece* In 
short we might characterise It as theatrical ....effect '%&&& 
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transfigures the very core of the spectator's personality. It so infuses 
them that they become one as it were with that abiding sentiment which 
has become a common position in the theatre: 






It is this theatrical effect which is responsible for the commonness 
of emotional experience on the one hand and aesthetic response on the 
other. It is this level of common possession in the aesthetic process 
which js described by the word sadharana which at this stage does not 
have any metaphysical or spiritual overtones* But Abhinavagupta is a 
metaphysical thinker all right* And he soon proceeds to mark it off from 
other experiences known to Indian philosophical systems, which might be 
erroneously equated with it at first sight/ 



~^ 



That is to .say, this common identity of theatrical experience makes it 
quite distinct from other areas of experience in the empirical world 
involving the /.'.passive subject, or an outside object or another's mental 
state and which come under the categories recognised as inference or 
scriptural authority or mystical perception by the different schools of 
epistemology. It is, in other words, sui generis because it is not an 
inferential or scriptural or a mystical mode of experience. It is also far 
from the personal experience of emotions in the world:- 



Since it is free from the. limitations of the individual or personal ' 
ego as well as from indifferance worthy of another's experience, it does not 
produce, as in life, emotions like grief when there is bereavement from the 
beloved, or does it produce consequent feelings like aversion towards 
women. 

Then what is it ' all about? What is the purpose served by the 
dramatic art? 

Ram is the final answer. It produces repose full of ecstatic delight 
without any impediment to it whatever. Since it is enjoyable, it gets the 
parae fas jsignlficantly* 
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Now this whole theory of Abtiinavagupta Is modelled after that of 
Bhatta Nayaka, The idea of sadharajflkarana is identical in both/ The 
only differences are in characterising the meaning-complex as dyotya or 
suggested* and the process of relishing rasa -by the word rasana or tasting. 
That is because Abhinavagupta is interpreting .Bharata's rasa~>sutra from 
the standpoint of dhvani of which he is an able exponent* 

But Bhatta Nayaka's theory was promulgated as much as a critique 
of the dhvani theory as of the earlier theories of Lollata and Sankuka. 
This has been almost forgotten by the modern writers on s3dh8ranlkarapa. 
Lollata had said that rasa is 'produced* in the hero due to vibhavas > etc., 
and enjoyed vicariously by the spectator. This is utpatti-vsda. ankuka 
regarded it as cognised by the spectator inferential ly. This is prailtivada. 
The Dhvanivadin or Anandavardhana had formulated dhvani or revelation 
as the process involved in rasa which was tantamount to holding that 
pre-existing sthayibhavas in the sahrdaya revealed themselves as relishable 
rasas. 3 Bhatta Nayaka, refutes all these positions; and his anti-dhvani 
stance is very conspicuous. In fact the very raison d 9 etre of his polemical 
work Hrdayadarpana is dhvani-dhvamsa or demolition of dhvani as a num- 
ber of writers have pointed out. His own theory of rasasvnda is known 
as bhogi-krti or power of delectation* 

We saw above how Abhinavagupta Jfaas equated natya itself as 

Jtneaning complex., a totality involving dyotana* sadharanikamna* and 

rasana* Anandavardhana has the first and sees no reason to mention 

the other two. But if Abhinavagupta introduces them surreptitiously, 

it is because Bhatta Nayaka had taken away the sheetanchor of the 

first by introducing the last two and Abhinavagupta is adapting them 

In his own way to revive the first. What stands out most clearly is 

that both Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta are agreed on 

&adhnrafjfikarana&$ a pre-condition of rasa or art-experience. How 

close the two thinkers are can be seen from Bhatta Nayaka V 

commentary on the invocatory verse of the Natyagastra* fortunately 

cited in extenso by Abhinava/ That he was also a metaphysical thinker 

becomes self-evident 'here:- 



Tf^ 

i 



commentary on the -Kavyaprakstiti, vol* I, Calcutta, 1959, p, 68. 
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*f^I^Rf 

ft 



swr arefa 



Several important points emerge here* Firstly, the object of 
drama is conceived as something much more basic and fundamental than 
mere entertainment. Drama is said to serve as a means to spiritual 
enlightenment, the highest philosophical value. It appears a tall claim 
on the face of it. But like a true Vedantin, Bhatta Nayaka points out 
that the empirical world of names and forms, though admittedly illusory 
and forging the chains of bondage, itself becomes a means 'for.-'enljghte'n- 
meBt by providing scope for hearing, understanding and meditating on 
the scriptures* The make-believe world of drama is no diiferent. If the 
world is illusory, the world of drama is more so. It has no fixed ground 
at all. It is born of the imagination and sustained by imagination. 
The iiiiagined realities are given to constant change, no doubt. But 
they are capable of appealing to the heart better than all else. The 
drama-world is spun out of the art of the actor who is like a creator 
while performing his appointed part* and is quite unlike any dream. 
The world of art is at once unique and mysterious, And it can serve as a 
means of human enlightenment as .well. 

One more point requites to be emphasized before setting out the 
crucial observation of Bhatta Nayaka on Sadkaranlkarana involved in the 
process ofrasa^-'. Bhatta Nayaka has categorically stated that drama and 
poetry have one and only -vyapara or function whose ultimate end or goal 
is rasa. He subscribed fully to the Mlmaijisn idea of vakyartha therein 
bhavana figures as a concept. Every sentence of the Vedic scripture is 
said to have a positive or negative injunction or prescription as its purport 
instrumental in effecting the promised result because the sentence as a 
whole and every constituent unit thereof; word, ending, etc. are suffused 
with that bhavakatva or signifying, power* 



4. Mkwavabharati,I 9 Baroda, 1956, pp. 5-6. 
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According to Bfaatta Nayaka, the same thing is true of drama and 
poetry too. Here also we have sentences and they must have a solely 
directive power concerning the end, nemely rasa. The reader here is not 
concerned with getting prescriptions as in the case of scriptures; or with 
instruction as in the case of historical and mythological lore. He is 
wholely and solely concerned with delight or rasa. 



Hence the ingredients of literature according to Bhafcta Nayaka must 
be credited with certain unique functional aspects if they should success- 
fully culminate in rasa. The first aspect {a?nt!a} is something common to 
poetic and non-poetic discourse; it is called abhidha. The second is 
called bhavakatva as in mimamsa, but in the aesthetic context geared to the 
ingredients, namely, vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicnribhavas all centred 
round sthayibhava, because they serve as the means for effecting the end- 
result, namely rasa. It is this bhavakatva itself which is also explained by 
its synonym sadharamkamtia. The latter expression is provided to show 
its distinctness from bhavakatva in scriptural statements. The third and 
final aspect js given the technical name bhoga or bhojakalva or bhogakrttva, 
all these three connoting what Abhinavagupta calls carvana or-rasana and 
may be translated as delectation, It.. is concerned with the release of rasa. 
Now all these three (atnSas) aspects are of one and the same work of 
literature and they all work together in close association without any 
noticeable time-sequence. Once this theory is correctly grasped, the 
spuriousness of the dhvani-theory becomes self-evident. 

Another important corollary of Bhatta Nayaka's position noted 
above is that he becomes a vyapara-pradhanya-vadin* or votary of the 
primacy of the literary function vis-a-vis the vyangyartha-pradhanya-vnda 
or primacy of suggested content adumbrated by Anandavardhana. This fact 
has been noticed in clear terms by the Kashmirian Ruyyaka in the very 
opening lines of his Alankaramrvasva. If ^uggest^d content is held as 
k3vyatmati : -'or-.so^ forms, namely suggested vastu 

(idea), suggested alankara (&^r^ Sind suggested rasa (sentiment), etc., 
equally become eligible for that most essential status; and it is only by 
performing a volte face that the J^hmni-vadm suboxdin^t^Bth^ claims of the 
first two at the altar of the last, namely rasa. It is just for this reason 

S, Cfalso: >p^ 



Gited in the #<^^ 
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that Bhatta Nayaka shunts out the first two from the end-value of poetry 
and ipakes rasa the exclusive and unique end-value. In this Bhatta 
Nayaka is ably supported by Nfahimabhatta and also Kuntaka to an 
appreciable extent* 

We must be thankful to the Kerala commentator Uttungodaya for 
preserving a verse of Bhatta Nayaka in connection with his theory of 
three-in-one literary function in his Kaumudi on the Locana. The Locana 
itself has rightly paraphrased his position in these words:- 

ft ^^rwr^R^T^%sR ^% 



while commenting on his critique:- 

o 
%%. ^ra; . 

(pp, 78-79, KSRIcdn.) 

Now the verse preserved in the Kaumudi throws more light on all the threes 
inter-related functions in poetry as envisaged by Bhatta Nayaka:- 



si: | 
^ tl^T^T^HT^r^ft-- 

f%^^ II (Loc, cit) 

these three functional aspects of poetry* namely abhidhs, bhavana and 
bhogotpndakain^i^Q&t^t'l^ concerned with verbal discourse, the second with 
rendering 'vibhnvas, etc., common to one and all, and the third is nothing 
but delectation,, pure and unimpeded 95 . We are concerned here only with 
the "second and its nature and function is quite simple. It breakes down 
the barriers between the private and the public, the personal or special and 
the neutral or third party's and raises all the vibhnvas, etc., to one 
common and collective level so that they may fin-ally.be relished a&rasa. 
This common and collective sum of experience, patterned artistically to 
appear as antecedents* ensuants and accompanying mental states of an 
abiding mental state, is the prelude to the enjoyment of rasa to explain 
which bhoga or bhojakatva is enlisted. Sadhamnikarana, then, has a 
middle place in the aesthetic configuration of three functions, the first 
being the referential function and the last being delectation. The first is 
by itself Inadequate to communicate rasa; the second cannot function 
unless the first has completed its task. The third is to be felt only and it 
is that by which the first two 
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So much for the background of Bhatta Nayaka's theory. It will 
assist as in understanding the key note observations of his on the flature 
of the aesthetic process : 



ft RcftA w^ 5:fe^r ^rr?i I q * er 



l *r 

We can now easily follow that rasa cannot be inferrd or produced 

or suggested. For the main difficulty insuperable in all those three 

theories is that S&dh8ranikarana cannot take place* If one were to say 

that rasa is a personally felt emotion, witnessing a tragedy would have to 

result in our grief* So it is wrong to think that it is a personally felt 

emotion, i.e. as an emotion in oar individual or private life. Characters 

like Sits in poetry are certainly not actual persons to involve us in life 

emotions* Nor do we ever identify them with our actual beloveds in 

life so that we might explain our real emotions. The whole thing becomes 

even more absurd when we turn to characters who are supernatural* How 

can we ever attain any commonness with divine characters ? Superhuman 

exploits like jumping across the ocean cannot permit any identification 

with our limited egos. Nor do we imaginatively identify ourselves with 

the superhuman heroes like Rama at that time* Such an idea is contrary 

to our experience. 

After this searching critique Bhatta Niyaka gives his own solution 
to the problem which contains bis key note idea of Sadharanlkarana : 






P.-277.) 

The main point that deserves our close attention in this 
passage is what Bhatta Nayaka regards as the essential nature of poetry 
and drama. The art of poetry consists in the absence of flaws and 
infusion of excellences and figures of speeefa ; the art of drama consists 
In the four-fold forms of abhinaya or acting. It is these which form 
the chief concern of the poet or actor. If they do not successfully 
achieve these they fail as artists; and there is no question of rasa. But 
supposing that they are consummate in their art, they succeed in making 

&. Abhinavabharatltl* Barpda, 1956, p. 276, 
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the sentiments a sharable common experience of one and all men of taste 
in aif Ideal audience. It is. this unique power of literature which should 
be properly designated to understand the secret of the aesthetic process. 
It acts in a two-fold way, It removes the deep layers of massive 
individuality which Is nothing short of primordial ignorance from the 
spiritual point of view. When the darkness of the ego is removed the 
light of the inner spirit in its purity (sattva) shines and it knows no 
*rnine* and * thine \ it becomes one with any and every sentiment 
portrayed with all its nucleus, stimulus and consequent feelings. It 
deserves to be designated as the universal! sing function exclusive to 
literature. Once this plays its part/ the end-value of rasa-relish immedi- 
ately follows. If it resembles anything, it is the mystic's vision of the 
Infinite. Bet the resemblance is only in the ecstasy and not in the 
universalised emotion-complex which is at its back in art experience* 
The mystic is free of all emotions while the aesthete is full of sublimated 
or universalised emotions. 

Bhatta Nayaka's greatness lies in apportioning equal importance 
to the artistic ..-medium, the artistic psychology and the aesthetic 
experience in his composite theory of literature, The function of 
abhidha or referential meaning does full justice to the claims of the artistic 
media, namely, figures of sound and sense* The aesthetic sentiments 
like the erotic are psychologically explained as arising out of bhnvana 
or universalisiBg imagination; the ecstasy is rightly characterised as due 
to the function of delectation or -bhoga : 



mm *IF*I ^ i 

m*> U ^Ffwis* ^%sR %frcrft*io?r ft 

U C Loc - cit * P* 277.) 



This theory of bhttvana was admired and accepted by no less a 
writer than Dhananjaya in his Da&arupaka, the most popular text-book 
on Sanskrit dramaturgy. Whether the bhavana or Sadh&ranlkarana can 
bear so much reading into it as modern writers have done is a question 
which is well worth a reconsideration. It is quite clear that Bhatta 
Nayaka is not expressly talking of the poet's imagination here because 
his part as a dramatist is over with the first function of abhidha. He is 
not talking of any conscious effort on the part of the spectator either 
because we. are told that the film of ignorance which blinds him in 
'life-situations gets lifted by the power of poetry and stage acting, and 
he unconscionly forgets himself and his private feelings and becomes 
sharer of a collective experience of the emotions released, 
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The correlations of empathy, aesthetic distance, etc. cannot therefore 
be regarded as correct explanations of Sadharanlkarana as B&atta 
Nayaka and Abhiiiavagupta understood it. Both were deeply imbued 
with Indian Ved antic metaphysics and their aesthetic theory cannot 
foe divested of their metaphysical foundations without detriment to the 
very spirit of their observations. 

Among commentators of the Kavyaprakaga, some prestigious 
scholars like Govinda. the author of the K&vyapradipa and Gokula- 
nafcha Upadhyaya gave such a distorted explanations of Sadharanlkarana 
in tune with logic that even veteran rnoden scholars like the late 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna thought it fit . to translate it as "Idealisation * or 
e generalisation 9 - The Pradipa states: 

f| 



That is to say 9 Sadharanlkarana is instanced in the idealised 
presentation of individual character like Sits in their generalised form 
as woman in love. Gokulanatha observes : 



f| 

^^^^ ffl t 



This is the Navya-nyaya elaboration which classifies rather than 

clarifies the issue, It defines the spectator's cognition as taking the 

form * This is the noble hero who is related to the guileless heroine as 

a vibhavat and to her amorous glances, etc.,- as anubh&va* and to her 

passing nioods as vyabhic&ribhavas. Now all this leaves out of account 

BJbtatta Nayaka's uncompromising critique of rasa as a pratiti* IS rasa 

is not a cognition* its precursor S&dh&ranlkarana also cannot be a 

cognition admitting of statement in a logical form* for we have seen 

tliat abhidha* Sadharanlkarana and bhoga ar& all three facts of one and 

the same aesthetic capacity or function of literature. S&dh&ra$ikara&a 

helps 'us to discover the vastness hidden in our inmost spiritual recesses 

by rending the veil of ignorance which rules our practical mundane 

lives. By putting a halt to our usual personal activity, it does not make 

us passive but stirs the activity of the inner self or spirit. It is not any 

logical cognition but a spiritual and contemplative feeling which is of 

tlie essence of S&dhamikarana according to both Bha|ta Nayaka and 

AbMuavagupta* And this is unique to the aesthetic process. It is not 
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involvement in the ego of routine life, but a deeper and enlarged involve- 
ment ,in the emotions of all, as it were, in the literary world. The poet 
characters, actors and spectators all experience and enjoy this enlarged 
aesthetic emotion. The experience of the enlarged common emotion 
in its essence without the outer trappings of the workaday world is termed 
Sndharamkarana ; while its enjoyment is bhoga or carvana. The limited 
self of the pramstr or the percipient is enlarged into its pristine infinity 
in this process since the object of aesthetic perception (prarneya}, namely 
art emotion has become one common enjoyable unity. In the words of 
Sridhara : 



All the accessories in drama like music, gesture, dance and theatrical 
arrangement and all the accessories in poetry like qualities of diction and 
figures of speech serve only one aesthetic purpose which is Sadhara^ikarana 
or raising the emotional complex to the aesthetic level of common 
enjoy ability. 1 Any other meaning imputed to the word would take us 
beyond the text, 



7. Commentary on Knvyapraknda, Calcutta edn. 1959, P. 76. 

s. cr. 



j SomesVara's Sanketa on 

a, p. 45, Jodbpur, 1959. This is also repeated by Ma$ikya- 
candra in ais commentary, p. 78, Anaodashram Series, Poona edn. 



Dr. S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER 

ON THE UNADISUTRA 'MITHUNE MANIH f 

In the section on Unadi in Bhattoji Dlkssta's Siddhantakaumudl we 
get the sutra : mithune manih (Upadi IV. 151), with gloss: upasarga- 
kriyasambandho mithunam, na tu stripumsau. svarartham idam. su$armU. 1 

The sutra lays down the suffix man for roots* and the condition 

is given in the expression 'mithune** Bhattoji takes for mitlwna the 

strange meaning fi the combination of the root with a preposition % and 

clearly states that the meaning (here) is not c man and woman' which is 

its normal sense. The example given is suSarma formed by su+gr 

(=*hitps3ynm) + man. The word can be got by the earlier sutra-sarvadhH- 

tubhyo manin (Unadi IV. 148) which lays down the same suffix for all 

roots. Whatever is laid down for a root naturally applies to it when it is 

associated with an upasarga also unless prohibited, and Bhattoji gives 

under this the example sutr&ma (with upasarga) along with karma,, carma, 

janma etc. So the purpose of the present sutra is stated to be difference 

in accent. This difference of accent as pointed out in the Tattvabodhinl? 

is the shift from the initial position in the one to the final in the other. The 

suffix manin being a nit, a word formed by it will have the principal accent 

on the initial syllable (rfarwa), by nnityadif nityam (Pa. 6. 1. 197), while 

the same formed by mani will have the accent on the final syllable (Sarmk)* 

that is, it will retain the accent of the suffix which is udatta by adyudatta 

ca (Pa. 3. L 3). So the word with the preposition su-arma- will be 

madhyodatta (su-darmn) by the first and antoda'tia (su-sanna) by the second. 

Both these forms are possible, therefore, when the dhatu is with upasarga, 

and only the first alone is possible when it is without upasarga. Whether 

any purpose is served by the same word having two alternative forms, each 

with the accent in a different syllable is not stated. 

There is another .sutra -mithune'sih purvavac ca sarvam (Unadi 
IV* 222) bwifo'.sarvadhatubhyo'sun (IV. 188) where too a similar 
explanation and example are given.* 

L Siddkaniakaumudi-withB Kashi Sanskrit series 136, 

>art IV, p. 599. (General Unadi, 591). 

2. Vide Siddhantakaumudl with Tattvabadhim, Venkateswara Steam 
Press edition, Bombay, 1959, p. 637* 

S* GpvCit p. 605* 
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The Aunadikapadar^ava of Perusuri upholds the Interpretation of 
Bhattcy i in the statement : 

upasrstan manirdhatoh svarabhedaya i$yatel 
suganneti} manlny antodatta e$a na siddhyati\l* 

The above meaning for 'mithund* is not Bhattoji^s own though some 
people seem to take it so. 5 It is seen In Vitthala's commentary, Prasada 
on Ramacandra's Prakriyskaumudi* which is the model for the 
Siddhantakaumudl. It is also seen In the still earlier work, the Unndisutra- 
vrtti of Ujjvaladatta - yatr opasargo dhatukriyaya yuktas tan mithimamJ 
Whether Ujjvala had any source for his statement is not known. But none 
has explained how and when this word got this sense. 8 No commentary 
on the Siddantakaumitdl has any explanation. Even the most scholarly and 
authoritative commentator Nagega in his abdendu. : ekhara stops with the 
statement dhatupapadayogo mithunam.*' 

In contrast with the above reading, Ujjvala, Vitthala and Bhattoji 
and the interpretation with which they are broadly in agreement with one 
another, we get the reading mithtme mam/z'and interpretations very much 
different. This reading is seen in the U$adivrtti of Svetavanavasin 
(IV. 1.63> 10 and in the Unadi section of the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayaija- 
bhatta (IV* 165), 11 We are unable to know the need for this sutra in this 



4. Aunadikapadarnaya,- edited by T. R. Ghintamani, Madras 

University Sanskrit Series 7, Part I V, 1938, p. 203. 

5. See, for instance^ Mooler -Williams* Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

6. See -Prakrlyokaumudi with the commentary Prasada, Part II, 
edited by K* P. Trivedi, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 82 5 
1931, P/-644.; 

7i -'Upsdisutravrtti of Ujjvaladatta edited by Jibananda Vidyasagar, 
' Calcutta/ 1873, pp. 185, 202. 

8 f Siraogely the Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar by K. V/' 
AbhyaBkar, Baroda, 1961 does not contain this term at all. 

'9. ' Vide Laghu$abdenduekhava> Kasbi Sanskrit Series 27, VoL II. 
P. 814; BrhacchabdenduSekhara, Sarasvatlbhavan granthamala 87 9 
Vol. Ill, I960, p. 2113, 

10. Unadisutras with the Vrtti of S'vetavanavasin, edited by 
T. R. Chlntamani, Madras University Sanskrit Series, Parti, 

Madras, 1933, p. 184. 

11. UyadisSfras with the Vrtti of Naraya?abhatta/ edited by 
T* R. Chiotamani, Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 7, 
Part II, Madras, 1933. 
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from laying down the self-same suffix (with the same anubandhd) ordained 
by the earlier sutra for all roots. In these two works we get th&sutra 
simply as manin without the word sarvadhatubhyafy, but that does not make 
any difference in the import of the sutra. Other sutras like sarvadhBtubhyaft 
amn^sarvadhatubhyatistran, etc. are also given in these works without 
* sarvadhatubhyah \ But the meaning given to mithuna is noteworthy, 
^vetavanavasin takes it to mean *man and woman' - mithune striyatn 
pumsi ca gamyamane sarvadhatttbhyo manin pratyayah The examples 
are 1 * sugarma brahmanah brnhmani ca ; sudharmz ksatriyah ksatriya 
ca^ This shows that the sutra is taken to mean that the suffix laid down 
applies to a root when the resultant word would denote the masculine 
as well as the feminine, as for instance suSarmn which means a brahrnana 
gentleman as well as a brahmana lady, according to the context, there being 
no difference in the form of the word. 

Narayanabhatta has still different Interpretation of the word 
mithuna here. He takes it to mean maithuna and observes maithwie 
dyotye manin sym* His example too is the same sugarms, but he explains 
it as a person of amorous disposition. He states stufarma maithune- 
cchnvati stri (literally, a woman desirous of sexual intercourse) but adds 
stripumsalingayoh implying that it applies to a similar man as well. This 
meaning for the term is as strange as the one adopted by Bhattoji and his 
predecessors and is far-fetched in that it involves a series of extensions of 
sense, mithuna maithuna maitJmneccha = maithunecchavati (-van). 
Moreover,, this explanation will make the word a saniasa and not a krdanta. 
The author seems to take sugarma to be the only example in illustration of 
this sutra. He, therefore, observes that if the sutra is to account for a 
single word ? it is unnecessary to enunciate it in such a general form 
(sugar maniatrarthatve samanyoktyanupapattih}^ and if it is applicable to 
other words as well, then the sutra =- sarvadhatoh manin will serve the 
purpose obviating the need for the present sutra {sarvadhatofy maninuktyaiva 

12. In this portion, as also in the further portions, the Vrtti is seen 
in two slightly varying versions. The passage cited is from the 
text adopted as the main Version* In the other we get - mithune 
gamyamane manin pratyayah 9 niithune strlpurusayority arihah^ 

13. These are from the second version. 

14. The second example actually given is also sugarma. This is 
evidently an error. If it is sugarma then it would not have been 
repeated. In Ujjvaladatta's Vrtti we get sudharmn ksatriyah. 
We find the same - sudharma ksatriye matah in. the UnadikoSa 
of Mahldevavedantin (edited by K* Kunjuani Raja, University 
of Madras, 1956, p. 99). 
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siddheh vaiyarthyam). He also states that a reading with a different 
anubandha Indicating a different svara is also not known (svarnrthafy, 
anubandhantarapathas tu na drstah) thereby unequivocally indicating that he 
is not aware of the reading manih for manin* 

The reading of Bhattoji and that of 3vetavanava$in are perhaps 
respectively representatative of the northern and southern recensions of the 
Unsdi text of the Panmiyans. But the Unadi portion in the Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana of Bhoja which Is rightly considered a great revised edition 
of Pft$miV' grammar* 1 * does not contain this sutra. It has only a single 
common sutra manin. 1 * The commentator Dandanatha gives under it 
the examples karma 9 garma, etc 3 but none with an -upasarga* The Unadi 
text of the Katantra school also has only a single common sutra but it 
reads sarvadhatubhyo man. 1 * Here the -suffix is man itself without any 
Indicatory letter and the commentator Dtirgasiinha gives -as examples 
bha$ma'andyartma 9 &nd none with upasarga* An example with upasarga 
was not perhaps felt to be necessary by these authors. BhojVs reading 
will give the resultant form initial accent while the Katantra reading will 
give final accent* 

From the above it Is clear that while some grammarians have a 
separate sutra applying man, (given with or without anubandha) when 

mithuna Is Implied, others don't have it* Taking the purpose to be 
difference In accent, the form of the suffix should be man or manih and not 
'mania. 'Among .the .meanings given ''to mithuna ^ the sense * masculine and 
femraliie'is the most acceptable., the sense *ihe combination of verb and 
preposition* being unsupported by earlier works or similar other usages, 
and the sense * amorous disposition ' being very 'touch far- fetched. 18 So 
it is the reading of Bhattoji and the interpretation of S'vetavaQavlsin that 
.are In -keeping -with the 'purpose considered to be served by the sutra. 

15* Kshitis Chandra Chatterji, Candravyakarana of Candragomio, 
Part I, Poona, 1953, Preface, p. v. 

16, The Upadisutras of Bhoja with the Vrtti of Dai^danatha Narayana, 

edited by T. R. Chintamani, Madras University Sanskrit Series 7, 

'.""Part. VI 5 1034, p, 35; Sarasvattkanthabhara^ia of Bhojadeva with 

; the commentary Hrdayaharini of Narayana DandaDatha, Part II, 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 127, 1 937," p. 34.* " There is some 

difference in the Vrtti between these two editions in some places. 

17 The Unadisutras of Katantra school with the Vrtti of DurgasJmha 
edited jby T. R. Chintamani (published together with 'the 

;\ -:..- y .-.- ..' 'Vnadisutras of Bhoja), Madras, 1934, p. 45. 

18, There is a faint iGdicatioB of the sense * masculine and feminine * 
in Ujivaladatta's Vrtti on nuthune^sih in the illustration 

>,.,-' Mfipwn$yoh althoiigh his express explanation of mithuna 
diSbrent, 
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But the larger question whether the sutra Is at all necessary has to 

be examined. A word like sugarma can be either a krdanta or a samasa. 

If It is the first formed by manin then it will have the accent in a, as 

already pointed out. If it is a samssa it must be of the bahuvrlhi type and 

then also the accent will be on the same syllable because in a bahuvrlhi 

a stem ending in -man or -as and preceeded by su 'will have the accent 

on its first syllable except for lo man and usas by sormanasi alomosasi (Pa 6* 

2.117). So the same word su- farms may mean one who destroys sin. sorrow 

or enemies suythu $mati (papaijtdiifykhainva) brnhma^ah.^susthu Sri^UtM 

{datrun} raja** or one who enjoys great happiness (iobhanam Sarma 

(-=s-$rn&ti duhkham Hi armd} asya. The word is found commonly used in 

the latter sense, 30 but it can be used in the former sense as well. When the 

context is clear irrespective of accent, there will not be doubt as to the 

meaning. For instance when one says sugarmanam amum drstva puto'ham 

natra saingayah it is clear that the word is krdanta (Vnadyanta) y and when 

he says dhanadhyatvat sn$armapi dlnan any an na vlksate it is clear that it is 

samasa. But in an instance like agacchati suSarmdyafn there is possibility 

of doubt. The same is the case with regard to similar other words. So 

the desirability must have been felt of having a separate sutra laying down 

for a -man ending krdanta of this sort, an accent which would distinguish 

it from the same word in bahuvrlhi and the sutra-mithune manih must 

have been postulated. This must have been a late addition since we do 

not get it in the Katantra recension or in Bhoja's version. Even a 

comparatively late writer like Narayanabhatta, who has written his work 

with the aim of making it as comprehensive as possible, is not aware 

of the reading manih or of any other form of it showing an accent different 

from that shown by manin. The position of the earlier vetavaaavasin is 

also not much different. All this indicates that the purpose of this sutra 

was not understood by alt Tbis purpose being what we saw above, it is 

doubtless that the reading of the pratyaya is manih and not manin. As for 

mithune, as already stated 3 the meaning adopted by ^vetavanavasio must be 

accepted. Although by the sutra -manah (Pa. 4. 1. 11} which prohibits the 

feminine suffix -nip for bases, ending in .the. suffix - man, we get the same 



19. Ujjvala takes the word as denoting rajavi^esa^ but >vetavanavasin 
takes it as denoting brahmana. 

20, In the Rgveda itself we get many instances, eg* '3. 15. 1 
suSarmano brhatah $armani syam agneh where Sayana states 
suSarmajiahi- *$r himsayanf duhkham ^rnatity aunadiko manii ; 
* sor manasl * ity uttarapadadyudaitatvajn, (Vid^Rgveda-samhfta 
with the commentary of Sayana, Vaidikas&msodhana Man<j3 f f 
Pooaa, Vol. II, 1936, p. 248). 
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form in masculine and feminine from such bases. This is only theoretical, 
as foi* instance, slma got from the root si/i bandhane with Up adi -manm* 
does not have a masculine form in the actual language. The present sutra 
being concerned with, the forms of such of the words as -man ending 
have a masculine and feminine sense although with the same form 
{sugarma brahtnanah brahmani vs), its scope is specified by the expres- 
sion mithune. And since we find " the words of this sort in actual 
usage to be derived from roots with a preposition, the dkstupasargasamyoga 
"becomes essential, though incidental, to. them. Ujjvala, Vitthala and 
Bhattoji seem to lay emphasis on this morphological aspect and take' 
mithuna to this association of the root with preposition. 21 Svefava- 

navasin, on the contrary* emphasises the semantic aspect' and explains the 
word accordingly as indicating or applicable': to man 'and woman alike. 
What one is not able to understand is Bhattoji*s assertion na tu strlpurnsatt. 

It may be noted that such roles and explanations in terms, of accent 
have a relevance only with regard to the Vedic language, So far as the 
laukikabhasa is concerned* they are more of academic than of practical 
significance. a2 . ' ' / - ;' .' " ; - ^ -. -"-'.,.; 



'21. ' Vlsii'deva Dlksita s therefore, observes that this is -what is meant 
here s Implying that the word cannot yield this' sense, Vide 
Bnlamanprama under this mithunaabdnrtha?ji vyacaste 

, "'' upasargakriynsambandha iti; m ,sa_eveha vivakyita'iti 



22*- It may also he noted - that the purpose of the Unndisutra- 
-sarvadhatnbhyo manin ' is served by ". , the, Pfininisutras 
atomamnkvamibvanipaS- ca 'and anyebhycfpi-driSyGnte (3. '."2-. 74, 75)' 
and as such, it is superfluous in- the Paniniyan system, : 



Dr. V. YASOBA DEVI 

SOCIAL AND IN 

ANDHRADESA m AGE 

I. (a) GENERAL ASPECT: Social and economic structure in 

South India presents a complex picture by the beginning of the, 14th century 

consequent on the frequent -'Muslim expeditions into the country since 

the close of the 13th century; Hinduism, its social and economic pattern, 

rooted down in the rigid .caste system and occupational basis, so' far 

rather static and conservative,, had to emerge itself dynamic and liberal, and 

evolve a broad based pattern in sheer self defence to withstand triuna- 

.phantly the on-coming Muslim. This multifaceted momentous liberalism 

'materialised politically in . the triumphant Movement for liberation or 

the first struggle for- Independence- and the birth of fresh Kingdoms on 

the ruins of the old which fell a prey to the /Muslim wrath and culturally 

paved the path for the. growth .of composite culture. 

(b) POLITICAL BACKGROUND: Aadhradesa, major part,, of 
.which is in Andhra Pradesh., was under the sway 'Of the Kakat!yas-of 
Warangal, when by the turn of the 13th. century the Muslim. Sultan of 
North India, Alauddm Khilji discovered South India* Several semi- 
Independent principalities the Kolas, the Telugu Colas, --the Eastern 
Calukyas, the Kayasthas and so forth were ruling in different parts of 
Andhrade^a. The dramatic; end of Prataparmdradeva, the last of the 
KLakatiyas, the fall of Warangal, his capital in A.D. 1323 '.and' the establi- 
shment of the Muslim rule, with Warangal renamed as Sultanpur, 1 became 
ttie signals for the revivalist movement. Harihara and Bukka ? in the 
service of the Kakatlyas, fled to Kainpili and subsequently founded the 
Empire of Vijayanagar. Earlier, Prolaya Nayaka aod Kapaya Nayaka 
rescued Telingana, the home province of the Kakatlya Empire^ from the 
MEuslim yoke, 3 and Prdlaya Vema Reddi, one .among the seventy-five 



.1. Elliot and Dowsoo (ed) : History of India &s told by its own 
Historians, VoL III, p 234. 

2. The Vilasa copper plate grant; Bharatt, VoL XIX (1942) 
.; (Madras), .--; " ':.- .^"\-'' _- ,'- ':'' ; ji - : -:;' 



s. 
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Nayaks of Prataparudra* rehabilitated the coastal Andhrade^a. Thus 
founded by Vetna, about A.D. 1325 the Reddi Kingdom, originally 
confined to a small tract called Punginadu spreading on either side of the 
river Brahmakuiidi or Kuijdiprabha (i.e., Guijdlakamma) with capital at 
Addanki/ rapidly expanded upto the Mahanadi in the north and the 
east 5 and upto the limits of Andhrades'a in the west and the south. With 
the rise of the empire of Vijayanagar, the rivalry between the Redd is and 
the Rayas for supremacy in the coastal area, had started finally ending m 
the extinction of the Reddi Kingdom, leaving the ground free for the 
struggle between the Rayas and the Gajapatis of Orissa. During the life 
time of the Rsddi Kingdom the Bahmany Sultans of Gulburga and the 
Padma Velamas" of Telingana were alternately siding either the Reddis of 
the Rayas and thus maintained the balance of power, 

II. SOCIAL STRUCTURE : 

The age long *' pyramidical structure" of the Hindu society held 
ground in this period. It comprised the fourfold division into the 
Brahmins, the Ksatriyas, the Vaigyas and the Sudras wihi the Brihmins at 
the top and the 3udras at the bottom whereas the fifth division, the 
Pancamas or the Caydnlas constituted the lowest layer. Gradually several 
:hanges, necessitated by the Muslim intrusions were wrought in this social 

tructure consequently by changing the economic conditions in the 

:ountry. 



3. Kaluvaceru copper plate grant of Queen Anitalli - Journal of 
Telugu Academy (Kakinada), Vol. II, pp. 93-112; Bharati, Vol. 
XXI (1944). 

4. Atukuru copper plate grant (A.D. 1345) of Prglaya Verna - Epigra- 
phia Indica,VoL VIII, No. 3: Mallavaram epigraph (A.D. 1355) 
- Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty (ed): Inscriptions of the 
Neilore District, Vol. Ill, Ongole 73; V. Yasoda Devi: The 
Brahmakusdi, Sri Venkateswara Oriental Journal (Tirupati), Vol. 
XI, Parts 1 & 2, pp. 9-19. 

5. The title -Brahmakuydl K m aveni- Godavarl- Mahanadl-taridvaya. 
madhyade$a(datta)anekagfahara of PrOlaya V6ma in his 
Cimakoiti copper plate grant (A.D. 1335), c. p. 5 of 1919-20 & 

EpjgrapMa Indica, Vol. XXI, No. 41-A. 
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Records and literature of the period often speak of the mythological 
origia of the fourfold caste system: that the Brahmins, the Ksatriyqs the 
Vaigyag and the Sudras hailed respectively from the face, the arms, 
the thighs and the feet of Purana Pumsa that is Vf&iiu or Brahma* This 
renders obvious that the real origin or the castes had become oblivious 
and the system had become frozen and deep rooted. This mythological 
origin compares society to a human body, and so as the different limbs 
are essential for the proper functioning of the human system, the four-fold 
caste system, each caste discharging its duty properiyis essential for the 
healthy working of the society. As no human activity prevailed without 
a religious background, the caste system and occupations of the castes 
tad religion at the core. The guarding of religion and protection of 
Var^agramadharma was considered an incumbent duty of the King; that 
was his Dharma? 

(a) THE BRIHMINS: 

Traditionally considered the first in the caste system, the Brahmin 

community ^ though numerically a minority, was held in high esteem by 

other communities. The life of a Brahmin was considered sacred and 

sacrosanct. Killing a Brahmin, that is, Brahmahatya, was looked down as 

ttie greatest sin and most heinous crime, that could be imagined and the 

penalty for it was very high indeed: namely ostracism from his community* 

tn.d punishment by the state in this world and untold suffering in hell or 

ISFaraka in the other world. This is very obvious from several of the 

imprecatory .verses in the Reddi records Similar sanctity was attached to 



6. Mancalla copperplate grant of PrQlaya Vema (A.D. 1340>Local 
Records (Madras) Vol. XII. pp. 16-41; Mutluru copper plate 
grant of Prdlaya Vs.ma'(A.D. l$43)-Local Records Vol. XIX, pp. 
31 7-321; Atukuru copper plate grant of Prplaya Vema A.D J 345 v 
-Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 'VIII,.. No. 3; Mallavaram epigraph 
(A.D. 1 355)- Inscriptions of Nellore District,."- Vol. Ill, Ongole 73; 
rinatha: Haravilasamu, preface 7; K&tiikhantfarnu, canto I verse 
22; BhlmeSvafapurana 9 canto I, 31; Kommanamatya: $ivalila- 
viIasa 9 csLnt I, verse 4 

7. Mancalja c p, grant (A.D. 1340) - Local Records, Vol. V pp. 569- 
571: Mutluru c.p, grant (A.D. 1343)~Locai Records 9 Vo\. 57, pp. 
114-118; South Indian Inscriptions, VoL VI No- 243- 
Amara^ati(A.DJ345j; Inscriptions of Nellore District, Vol. Ill, 
Ongole 73* 

8. 368 of 1926-Taogeda epigraph (A.D. 1394) of Kumaragiri^Reddi; 
South Indian Inscriptions , Vol* V. No, 113, Pali vela epigraph 
(A.D> 1414) of AlladaRedfl, 
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Brahmin's lands, that is agraharas^ their property and cows. The impreca- 
tory sjokas in Sanskrit, and verses -and prose passages in Teluguat the close 
of the inscriptions say thus the violators of Dharoia accumulate sins 
and go to hell , whereas Its protectors multiply merits and attain beaven. 

Temples, temple lands and cows were regarded holy and sacrosanct* For,- 
a common title in the Reddi praasti is Gayagovala, i.e., guardian of cows. 
The Brahmins were exempted from capital punishment even if It was la 
vogue and their lands were exempt from taxation. 

The Brahmins were considered the intellectual cream of society and 
therefore, learning- was confined to them. They were generally the 
custodians., of learning which continued, hereditarily 5 in their families. 
Certain families specialised in particular branches of learning. For instance 
the family of Parahitacarya in medicine, and that of Peddiyajva 10 in 
astrology etc. The Brahmins held key positions in the state -as. premiers, 
ministers and generals controlling the destinies of the people. But for 
the two exceptions of Cennamaniyudu 11 in the reign of Anavema Reddi 
(A. - D. 13711385-86, and Kataya Vema Reddi 12 in the reign "of 
Kumaragiri Reddi (A JX 1 386 1404), every other minister and 
general in the Reddi age was a Brahmin. Not merely administrators 
but there were warriors of rank among, the 'Brahmins. To cite a few 
examples Mamidi Singanamatya, 13 Beiidapudi . Liftganamatya, -and 
Annayamafya 14 were distinguished ministers and warriors who led military 
expeditions. Members of their families were trained as administrators 
and generals. As royal preceptors, temple priests {sthanftcarya} and 
priests s the Brahmins were indispensable to every caste and rank in the 



"9, KahivacSru grant (A. D, 1423) of Anitalli - Journal of Te/ugu 
. Academy, ' Vol. II, pp. 93-112 Earlier, PedakQmativema's' 
Pennapalli grant (A.D- -1404), to physician Bfaaskaracarya - 
Local Records, Vol. 42, pp. 267-273. 

10. CLP. 13 of 1919-20, Kalvapsmula grant (A.D.. 1404) of Pedakgrnati 
" '' ' ' ' "' 'Vema Reddi; V, Prabhakara sastry: Srfigara Srlnmhamu, Appen- 
dix pp* 12-1.4; c.p* 14 of 1919-20-Nandamuru grant (A.D, 1411) of 
Pedakomativema; SrngQra $rinathamt^ Appendix pp. 16-17, 

11. 'South Indian Inscriptions VoL VI. No. 785-Simhacalam epigraph 
(A.D. 1375), 

12. Ibid-, No. 781. Simhacalam epigraph (A,D. 1416). 

13. S'rinatha dedicated his ^o^^ringaranaisadhamu to' him. 

14. ^rlnatita dedicated his ^QikBlnme^varapm-anamu to Annayamatya- 
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society from the king to the common man. Thus evoking the respect and 
devotion of one and all the Brahmins -are often spoken of as BhudSvas 15 

or BUumlsupatvans 10 in this period. They were considered the custodians 
of religion and Gods with spiritual power of invoking the grace and 
blessings of Gods, appease the anger of Gods and bring about the curses 
or wrath. of Gods on man* The Catu verses 17 of ^rfnatba, current in 
Andhrad&a show how the Kavlsarvabhauma, poet laureate of the Reddis 
cursed the authorities and people of the villages of Pulipadu and Nemali- 
pori in Palnad,. when on his visit they did cot accord him a warm welcome. 

The large majority of the Brahmins in Andhradetfa were Smsrtas, 

. as even today and. there were others who followed &ai.vism and Vaisnavism* 

They fall into two broad divisions namely the Niyogis and the Vaidikis. 

The Niyogis are found since the 8th century 58 'in AndhradMa under the 

Eastern Calukya role. They had risen in status than the Vaidikis by taking 

to state service and as patrons of Telugu literature. 19 Numerically., these 

Laukikas or Rajamanyas were more in the Reddi age than ia the earlier 

periods. Constituting themseves into a powerful section, the Niyogis 9 

now held positions of Durgadhipatis (i.e., governors of forts)., dandanayakas 

(generals), and r&yasams (writer-secretaries) besides accountants in 

various territorial divisions as sthalas etc, The hardening of the Niyogis 

into a separate community is attested by the literature of the period and 

their surnames-- ending with pregada, mantri and taju had come into vogue. 

The sobsects among the Nfyogfs were the Pakanati Niyogis and Aruvela 

(aati) Niyogis deriving their prefixes on territorial basis of the original 

residence of -their, ancestors, 

The Vaidikis were more numerous than the Niy&gis* Royal 
preceptors^ priests and recipients of 'agraharas 9 - and cooservatois of 
Sanskrit literature were from this community. The siibsects among the 
Vaidikis in the Reddi period were Vela'nad.u, Kasalanadu, Telaganya, 
Mulikioadii, ' Dravida, etc. Among th% ^ Vaidikis * royal patronage was 
accorded more to the Yajurvedins, that is, adepts in the Yajurveda and the 
ritual connected with the Vedic sacrifices. The '. Yajurvedins, that is, the 

.-"". .15. Errapreggada: ' Harivamamti> Part I, "Can to 'VI. ' verse 103; 20 of . 
191 '5- The Snailam epfgraph of Anavenia (A.D 1377), 

. l6*..''Harivam$amu 9 Part I,; Canto .VI, v,.3.. . 

; ' .17*. V.. Prabhakara : ^astri (Ed) '-'Cntupadyamanimanjan, p.- 127. 
"18. C* p. grant of Mafigi Yuyaraja, the Eastern Calukya king-Epigra- 



1 9v V. Prabhakara ^astri: SrAgara S'rihnth&ftm 9 '$p\ 5-6. 
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followers of either Krsna Yajurveda or Sukla Yajurveda constituted the 
majofity in the entire Brahmin caste in this period. The followers of 
Rgveda and Samaveda were comparatively less. There are evidences of 
the immigration of the followers of Vajasaneya school i.e., ukla 

Yajurveda into the coastal area of Andhrade^a in large numbers in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, 20 

Another division of the Brahmins into clans (gotras} on the 
basis of their origin from Rs!s> occurs in the records of the period. But 
as the main classification was in accordance with Veda followed by each 
individual in the performance of sacrifices and rituals, we find same gotrins 
(i.e., followers of gotras) among the Brahmins following different Vedas. 
A further sub-divison was on territorial ' origin e.g. Kammanadu, 21 
Velanadu, Pakanadu etc,, various divisions in Andhrade^a. The division 
on the basis of house names or surnames had become popular by this 
period. As most of these names were derived from villages, members of 
families with same surname not always belonged to the same gotra. 

The agrahara in this period were the abodes of scholars and 
repositories of aaclent culture. Generally the Brahmins were interested 
in preserving and propagating Vedic knowledge and culture. The Red di 
rulers patronising the Brahmins were in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. Fo% after the desecration and pollution of the country audits 
temples and sacrifices by the Muslim rule s Prolaya Nayaka claims to have 
rendered pure the holy places in the . And'hra country and revived Vedic 
sacrifice. 22 Singaya Nayaka^s Akkalapudi grant (A. D. '1368)**' proclaims 
that in Bharatavarsa in the Kali age, castes do not deviate from the 
prescribed law, Vedas shine and religious sacrifices are performed. More 
than half a century lience, the Kaluvaceru grant (A, D, 1423) of the 



20. 779 of 1922 - 'Upputuru epigraph: Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 346 (c p. 4 of 1916-17). 

21. C, p, grant of Ammaraja II, Vijayaditya, the Eastern Calukya, 
records grant of an agrahara to a Kammakulaja Brahmin, i.e.-, a 
Brahmin bom la Kammakula, the Kammanati Brahmin com- 

munity - Sarada, Vol. II (1923), p. 316 

22.. Vilasa grant, Bliarati, Vol. XIX (1942); Kaluvaceru grant 
(AJD. 1423) - Journal, of Telugu Academy^ Vol. II 5 pp. 93-112; 
M. S. Sarma: A forgotten chapter of Andhra His wry (1945} 

'Appendix'!, pp, 100-110. ' '' ' - ' -' , / 



23, Epigraphia .//irf/Vflr, VoJ, -XIII, No. 24, pp. 251-275, 
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Reddi Queen-Anitalli (A. D. 1416-1450), of Rajahmiindry, exhorts the 
' role of the Brahmin ia society when it says that the learned .Brahmins 
'' were performing penances* six karmas anmfhana that the King's 

prosperity was thus dependent on them* It ' says that Vaidikalaksmi 
prospered only in Bharata Khanda and Ttilingadesa, 2 * another name 
for '.' Andhradeta. The prosperity of the Brahmins in Trilinga-vijaya 
'and their scholarship in the 15th century in the reign of Pedakomati 
Vema (A. D. 1404-1420) which synchronises with the age of griastha, are 
- attested -by VSmabkupalacarita** by Vamanabhatta Baiia of his court 
at Koijdavjdu* 

As part of the rehabilitation' programme, Prolaya Veraa (A.IX 

1325-56), the first of the Reddi rulers granted forty-four agrahnras to the. 

west of the Krsna and the Tungabhadra, to Brahmins three of the 

Vaginadu sect, five, of the'Drlvlda sect and thirty-six of the Velanadti sect. 2 

This allocation was-. probably in.-, accordance with the respective numerical 

strength of those sects. . Besides, he restored the agrahttras which' were 

occupied by the Muslims to 'their former . -owners, an.d- '.granted afresh' 

several ' agraharas on '. both ". the , banks- of the' rivers- ''Brahmakupdi, 

KrsnaveiivGodavaFl and Mahanadl and in .the mid-country to Brahmins* 

His titles ^Apaninlta - 'bhudanapara$tir&ma 9 ' -arid Anavamm-puroMtakyta^ 

somapana^ttQSt his zeal iir the " restoration, of Hindu dharma,; Vedic religion 

and Var$aramadharma* His inscriptions are replete with statements that 

"Vema pleased the ; Brahmins.by his gifts' and in -their turn, ..the Brahimins by 

their' 'knowledge in the -Vedas. invoked the .Gods and/satiated, them- .-by. doing 

'sacrifices; . and so Dharma' compared tp:'a- Vfsahha limping with ^single 

'loot, because of the 'Muslim atrocities, started walking with ; four., .feet.-' 

'Perhaps thatimplies the : - climax of the restoration. 'of; Hindu- : dharma f ,ne;r- 

the- less- a great achievement of Prolaya ' -Varna 'Reddi. , 'For - a - cezxtury,- ; his 

successors at'Kondayidu maintained the ethical norms : thus- set. 'by- the 

* * , . 

'.founder* ''''"- ''".,--. -.-.'"' ;/ , : --.'- - ' : : ' --. ' ".'- '-.' - " '' ' - ; - 



24..' -'Journal of .TelugU'Aeade^ '." - ".''." . " 

25." ;ChapterI s i ; ;pp-i''9 f :10..: / : -'.;'' '; : ' ''.'"' ; ' ',,"" '." ; ' .''; -.,'.- 
26 * Lobal. Record's; 'Vol 1I! 5 pp* 55-56; Vol. ; ;5?,-p;25; : M,' G. : .Sarina : - 

' .. ; - ..... ' ' , . V . ' 



27. ; ' Cl.makurti copper -graa't (A, D. 1335)- Epigr 'qphia Indica-* Vol, 21 

.- . .NO; 4i-A/-' ; "' ; >"': : :-.:. ."'".'--'" ".' : - ' ::;! -';. '"" "''' '\'- : '.'" "'-''"'".'. :" ' .- 
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As for the Reddi Kingdom of Rajahmundry, Allada Reddi bora 
the title Nissimabhudmacakmvarti** ^rlnatha says that Allada Vema 
Reddi prospered because of his devotion to Gods and Brahmins.** He 
remitted taxes on the agrahnras of Brahmins, particularly in the newly 
conquered areas in Southern Kalinga and such work he called his 
Viravrata. grlnsth'a* 1 and Kommanamatya 52 of the court of the 
Reddis of Rahahmnndry describe in eloquent terms the glorious, rich and 
happy life of the Brahmins of the period. The Brahmins by gradual 
process, were occupying secular appointments at all levels of administration 
and forming themselves into the Niydgi sect. It is a remarkable feature 
bringing about a marked change in the structure of the society in the 
period. 

&) THEKSATRIYAS: 

Though second In the caste system, the Kgairiyas constituted generally 
the ruling community. The K$atriyas In the Telugu country are called 
Racavlra or Rajulu in papular parlance. As for their origin, the poem 
$r3kr$$a Vijayamu (A.D. 1540) mentions an immigration of the four 
Rajput tribes belonging to Yasistha, Dkananjaya, Kaun dinya and KaSyapa 
gotras into Telingana, under the leadership of Mldhavavarma in alivahan 
Saka 514 (A.D> 592). These colonists settled about Bezawada on 
the Krg^a and founded a principality^ 8 This date for a 
Midhavavarma of Bezawada is heard of ia Telugu epigraphs and 
literatute and in tradition - stories popular in the Telugu Country. An 
undated Pallava epigraph** gives the date ^aka 177 for Madhavavarma. 
Whatever the date 5 tradition and literature maintain that Ksatriyas of the 
Telugu country descended from the four families of the Kakat iyas f the 
Kotas, the Pariccgdis and Varijitakaf of Kayapa t Dhananjaya, Vasistha 
and Kau^dlnya gotras respectively. This Is evident from the catu verse In 

28* Palivela Epigraph (A.D. 1414) of Allada Reddi - South Indian 
Inscr iptions Vol. V, No. 113. 

29. Bhlme^varapuranamu 9 c^nto I, verse 39. 

30. South Indian Inscriptions* Vol. VI, no. 1168 - Simhnchalam 
epigraph (AD 1434.) Kaluvacetu grant of Anitalli -Journal of 
Telugu Academy, Vol. II, pp. 93-112. 

3L BhimeSvarapuranamu, canto I verse 41; Ka^lkhandamu 9 canto I* 
verse 37. 

32* SivaUMvil&samu^ canto I 9 verses 25 9 32. 

33. ^4 Mamialof the Vizagapatnam District* p*277. 

34. 536 of 1909* Cmupadyamayimanjari^ part II, pp. 76,77. 

from Telugu works in BA^rafi, VoL VIL (1930), 
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Telugu known as K$atriyagotrasisamalika * 5 preserved from generation to 
generation. Inscriptions confirm that the Kakatiyas belonged 
to Ks^yapa gdtra, and the K5tas to Dhananjaya gotra, th 
former tracing descent from Karikala, and the latter from 
Dhananjaya. The Pariccgdis belonged to Vasistha gotra as attested 
by literature, and the identity of Vargatakas is far from 
certain. The Telugu Colas claiming descent from Trilscana Pallava, a 
contemporary and rival of Karikala were of Kasyapa g&tra; the Csgis 
were of solar Katriya lineage; the Calukyas of Elamancili and Vgngj 
were of lunar descent. But the imperial Calukyas of VSngi belonging to 
Manavyasa gotra were not of the four major Katriya houses included in 
the catu verse cited above. The Haihayas claimed descent from 
Kartaviryarjuna or Arjuna-Kartavirya Sahasrabahu. 

In the Reddi period, the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins were inter- 
dependent and on amicable terms. The Kaluvaceru grant 88 dilates on 
theduti.es and functions of the Ksatriyas; it says that by the mercy of 
the kings, tapglaksmi of the Brahmins prospered, and so the Krpslakmi 
of the Kings and the penance of the Brahmins. The Katriyas were also 
included among the twice-born castes like the Brahmins. 87 PrOlaya VSma 
Reddi was considered the best among all kings including the solar and 
lunar Katriyas. ss The Telugu Colas of Eruva, the Undirajas of guravara 
pattaaa of Haritasa gotra were Katriyas of solar race. The Reddis 
originally of Panta clan in the fourth caste, by marriage alliances with ths 
Telugu Colas came to be classed as Katriyas of solar race by the time of 
Virabhadra Reddi (A.D. 1425-1450) of Rajahmundry." Katayavema's 
(A.D. 1395-1416) queen was a Kgatriya princess, a sister of Mukkantiraju.* 8 
Sri Cakravarti, Annadgvaraju of Warangal, 11 the chieftains - Settigadsva. 
Udayanadeva, Kamkaladeva and Kannadadiva,** were all Katri*yas. 

35. M.S. Sarma: History of the Reddi Kingdoms (1948, p.267,) fn 
26 citation. 

36. Journal of Telugu Academy, Vol. II,pp.93-112. 

37. Akkalapudi grant - Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XIII, pp, 251-375. 

38. Mancalja grant - Local Records Vol. XII. pp. 16-41. 

39. S'nnatha: KaiSikhavdamu, canto I, verse 55; Kommanimitya : 
Sivaniavilasamu, canto I, verse 29. 

40. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. V. No. 103 - Tirupati Epigraph 

(A.D. 1408), (Godawari District). 

41. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI. No. 776. 

42. N. Venkataramanayya fed) : 
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S'rlnatha refers to Racavara who bore the title Pesani Ifanumanta. 4 * 
Possibly tre Vaisav^h of the 15th century bearing that title, and the Vatsa- 
vayis of Fed Jif,3ar,rn belonged to the solar race." The Ksatriya descendants 
of the four fazLilies with the four gotras mentioned above were widespread 
over the entire Andhradela, In this period, but more concentrated lathe 
Godavari area. They bear different $oraames. Among them, the Ksatriyas 
with the family name Datla claim descent from the Kotas of DhSnyavati.*' 
Tiieir progenitor was Ksta KSta f a descendant of HarislmaKrsna of the 
lunar race; the Mandapatis claim. descent from the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
and profess Ksgyapa gotra and solar lineage; the Dantolurl Ksatriyas 
trace ancestry to Haiislma Krsna, the ancestor of the Kotas, To Dantuluri 
Gannabhdpala S'rlnatha dedicated' "his 'Dhdnanjayavijayamu.^- 
Harisixna Krsna' was the ruler of Kotabhumi in A.D. 1405, according to an 
epigraph at Appaporam^, Ganaabhupala with the titles Dili cyavatipuradhi- 
pati and Krsijavc^najala-kridaviiioda was- .the father-in-law of Peda 
Kooiativema whose queen Suramamba "was'/ his -daughter.** This Gan0a- 
bJiupala is ideatical with his naine-s.ake 5 the.' patroimf '.'Srlnatha. 'The Pusapati 
Ksatriyas hailed from M&dhayavarman, and- to this day all Racavarii in 
Coastal. ndhradea consider the Maharaja of. Vijayanagaram as: their . head.- 

In the Red di age, on the whole , . the . Ksalriya community was 

eclipsed by the brilliance of the Reddi rulers . who hailed from the fourth 

caste, They had their glorious; days in the 12lh 'and -13th centuries in the 

-Kakatiya epochs ' Whether willingly or .-unwillingly they had to intermarry 

with' the ruling 'dynasty, thereby ' - politically enhancing- their position ' and 

prestige; - v and"tovthat\e^ become elastic and 

liberal. '"- M.S. Sarma suggests 4 ' that several Ksatriya families' were wiped 

out m "the struggle for liberation/ and among the surviviag families some 

fled from' -the country, eg.;.. . Anfitamadiva, ' the brother of Prataparudra.. of 



' 43 / : 

44. ' South Indian Inscriptions* Vol.- V, NoJQ2;> Enugu Laksioaijakavi: 

; RQmavilSsamu '." 'written under patronage of Timmajagapati (16th 
century). ' " ' ,. . ' 

45. Mangalagiri Anandakavi : ^fjayanandanavilsmmu (l^thccntnry). 

46. Dantuluri 1 Bapiraja ; Murtitrayopftkhyanamu -Journal of Telugu 

Academy Vol. V, pp, 319-320. . ' " : ' '. : - 

' 47. '402. of 1915. ' "" '" ' : \. ' . '. ' ; '. . :." ' " " ' ' 

48, ' 'Pkirangipuram Epigraph (AD, 1409) of Pedtek5mafivSma f . 

pAia /wrfico, Vol. Xf f No." 33-A. .' '."" ' : - V "' '' ";- 

49. History of the Reddi Kingdoms* p 271. ' " ' 
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Warangal, sonic others migrated to Vijayanagar to serve the KLatriya Rayas 
of Vijayanagar, while still others took a long time to recover from the 
shock they experienced daring Muslim Intrusions and their rale. This Is 

quite probable considering the purity and rigidity of the caste system; 
Those who remained in the land maintained friendly relations with the 
rulers, and continued their service as warriors, and chieftains, though 
possibly balk of them took to agriculture as their main occupation* 
Subsequently with the advent of the 'British,' the Ksafriyas had fallen on evil 
days and came to be considered as the third in the caste system, while 
the Vailyas usurped their place. The order of castes Brihma^a, Ksatriya, 
Vai^ya and gudra changed into Brahota, Vaisya, Xsatriya and Sudra/^ 

(c) -THEVAI&YAS.: 

- As among the Brahmins and the Ksatriyas, among the Vais-yas 
constituting the third in the caste system and the wealthiest . section in 
the society there were subsects on -geographical basis, eg, Kammakotnstis 
in' the records" of the 12th and 13th centuries, like Kamma Brahmins^ 
The main occupation of the Va&yas was trade, though several of them were 
etagagei' In peaceful avocations such as "agriculture,- merchandise, cattle 
tending etc. lathis respect, the Vaiiyas resembled the Brahmins. .They 
worshipped the Gods, the Brahmins and the teachers ..according ' to the 
Kaluvaceru grant 5 - of . Anitalli. This mercantile community had two main 
'subdivisions 9 * (1) VaMyas and (2) Vaisat!>as, The 'sub sects among 
the Vai^atfyas were the 'Nagaras, uruias and Tftiyajatlyas. ' Among .the 
Vaij&tiyas,. considered 'to be the progeny of a VaiSya by a 'woman .of a lower 
caste, were the subsects of :VaQik, Ko^ Vais'ya ? 

and Uttaradivai^ya, While all were engaged In 'trade- and." commerce, 
the Vailyas were entitled to' the privilege ...of '[svadhyaya 9 /Yajaria,' and 
Z2dna 3 marrying withia their -'caste. and .follow the ' occupations- of trade* 
agriculture and tending cattle and possessed the exclusive right of -trading 
in -all commodities " in"-, the twenty-four cities and one hundred :: and eight 
divya tintpatis (i.e. holy .shrines)/ The Vaijatiyas .were denied this privilege; 
Hence the Ko mat is, had only the right of buying and selling paddy* 



50. V.. Yasoda Devi: The Redd is (of Jtondavidu aod Rajahmtmdfy).- 

51. '.South' Indian Inscriptions, Vol.III., No. 136; -Vol. IV, No. 1279 ; 

VoL .V. No. 179. 

52, Jwmat'of'^eTf^ , . ', 

53, - Inscription at;iCancIpur^m; cited 
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Vaittyavaniga Sudhakara a judicial treatise in Sanskrit by Kolacala 
Mallinatha, 51 of the court of Praudhadevaraya of Vijayanagar, determines 
the controversy about the social status of the Vai^yas and the Vaijatlyas, 
on behalf of the Dharmasana or civil court at Vijayanagar assembled for 
the purpose- The author frequently alluded to the inscription at Kanci 
which recorded a previous decision on the same question, which was 
brought to Vijayanagar at the command of the King, He scrutinised 
the verdict of $the inscription in reference to the Vedas 9 Smrtis, Itihnsas 
PurOpas, Kavyas and Kotlas, and with a liberal out look proved and 
proclaimed that the terms Vai^ya and Vaijatfya with their subsects were 
really synonymous and refer jyto members of one single caste namely the 
Vaigyas. Thus the distinctions in the mercantile community were abolished 
once for all. By his masterstroke, Mallinatha brought about this unity 
in the entire Vaigya community,- and indeed a memorable change in the 
direction of social mobility in a limited sphere. 

Among the Vais'yasin AndhradS&a, popularly known as K^matis there 
were several subsects. Generally they claimed descent from Kubera, 
though Avaci Tippaya Settiofthe Reddi court claims lineage of sage 
Mankana, according to Haravilnsamu by ^rlnatha. So some Vaigya fami- 
lies had Ri gotras. >rinatha says that Vaiya caste consisted of a thousand 
gotras or families 51 which receives confirmation from Dharmapalacaritamu 
a Tehigu work in couplet metre, extinct but oft quoted mVaigyavamga- 
sudhnkam. Similary we come across Teliki one thousand and Velama OBC 
thousand. Possibly 'earlier, when the VaMya community organised itself 
into a corporate body for purposes of trade, it comprised a thousand 
families. Originally the number of pure gotras among the Vai^yas in 
Andhradgia was six hundred and twelve which in the llth century had been 
reduced to only one hundred and two as seen from the story of VSsavi 
Kanyaka. It says that Rajarijavis^uvardhana of Rajamahendravaram 
invaded Pemigoijda, (in West Godavari District) the important seat of the 
Vaigyas in SndhradS^a to capture Vasavi Kanyaka^ a beautiful damsel, 
as her father Kusuma Setti refused to give her in marriage to him. Then 
to save her honour and that of her community Vasavi Kanyaka immolated 
herself by throwing herself into fire. The Headmen of one hundred and 
two families followed her and threw themselves into the burning pit, while 
others fled to save their lives. This bare truth . had been developed sub* 



54. Cited in pp. 272-273 - History of the Redft. Kingdoms. 

55. HaravilQsamUt canto II, verse 139* 
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sequently into Kanyakapurana or VSsavipuratja by Bhaskaracarya, the 

fr 

preceptor of the Vaisya community* Vasavl Kanyaka, since then, was 
considered the tutelary Goddess of the VaiSya community and the Vai^as 
of the one hundred and two gotras were hailed as pure and formed into a 
separate sect in the composite Vaisya caste of the thousand gotras 9 and 
were called Nagaras or Pattanasvamins* The name Nakaramu occuring in 
inscriptions 50 is corrupt form of Nagaramu, the collective name of the 
community* 

In the Reddi period the Vai^yasin general were beneficent, muniiceat 

and utilised their abundant wealth in building temples, tanks for the use 

of the people and made ample donations to Brahmins and temples. Thy. 

claimed to be lords of Penugonda, Ayodhya and Ahicchatra and were devoe 

ted to Nagategvaradeva of Penugonda, 5 * The Vaisya family of Avaci o- 

Nellore, originally from KaSci distinguished itself in this period by its 

services to the state in -finance, trade and commerce, Avaci Devaya Settj 

financed Prolayavema for the building of steps to Sriiallain and to Pataia. 

gangs. His family was engaged in maritime trade with the countries in the 

north and the west and particularly with South East Asia. 5S Avaci Tippa 

assisted by his brothers and sons supplied rare articles of perfumery for 

the annual grand spring festivals in the Reddi capital Kondavldu 51 which 

were subsequently continued to be celebrated at Rajamahendravaraml 

"VasantarOya and Karpura Vasantaraya indicating the profuse pse of 

camphor during festival were titles of ' Anavema and Kum'sragiri- Avaci 

Tippa was duly honoured by Kumaragiri with regal insignia for his 

services. 60 A scholar in sixty-four arts, he was a devotee of Tripurintaka- 

deva and held his own court. He bare the title Karpuravasantarnya and 

patronised S'rinfitha who dedicated his Haravilasa to him. 31 

As by this time, sea voyage was prohibited and such adventurers 
who undertook them, were regarded putcastes and had to suffer social 
boycott, it" is no less remarkable that the Avaci family could dare risk 



56. 851 of 19.17 - Ghav'tasato Epigraph (AD. 1220)-Nakaramu 102. 
448 of 1915; 395 of 1915; 84 & 85 of 1917; South Indian 
Isncriptions, Volf.1V, No. 660, 696. 

58. grinatha: Haravilssamu. Preface prose passsage 7, canto I, verses 
26, 28. 

59. S'rinatha: Haravilasamu, Preface 7, verses 23, 24, 26, 30, 32 . 

60. grlnatha: Haravtlssamu. Preface 7. 

.61. ^rlnatha: HaravitesarM. Preface 7, written about AD. 1430. 
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over-seas trade, enjoy royal patronage, worship Gods and not lose their 
religion and caste. The adventurers TIppaya Setti aad his brothers spread 
Andhra Culture abroad, specialy in South East Asia once again, after a 
Song period in the Aiidhra history, and brought riches and credit to them* 
selves^ their community and their country. 82 The unification f of the 
dieflferent sects in the Vaigya community with trade as profession into a 
single body, and the large role of the Avaci family ..in the .period attest 
tfie gradual change in the structure of the Vaiya community, and its liberal 
attitude and widening horizon in this period. These disprove the general 
assumption that Vaiyas were timid and not daring, Navanftthacarita** 
mentions Komati bhisi that is language of the Va&yas* or a codejanguagc 
not intellegible to others* . ' - 

(d) THE&^DRASi ' 

The bulk of the population were the S'udras and the fourth caste to 
which thsy .belonged was considered purer .than the other castes for 
Hindu, mythology says that it hailed from the foot of Vi&ti '..from, wherein 
flowed the 'Gauges, the purifier of the three worlds. The traditional humility 
of the SuJras is expressed when' the Akkalapudi . grant** says ;. that. Sxtdras 
were bora to support the three .twice-born castes* " 'This caste is- referred ..to 
as pure in mind,, not wicked, and attentive to their duties and. -free from 
passion, and soch other blemishes. The Kaluyacero grant 65 says that the 
Madras were valiant, helping others and resembled the Ksatriyas in the poses- 
slon of qualities of rulers. Thus in this period, the Madras wielded sword 
and sceptre and were-Ksatriyas by karma though not by birth. ; In con tern 
porary Inscriptions and literature, the foot of Visau and the fourth ciste 
'bora from it are eulogised. For example, the Koppula Nsyaks, the Pad ma- 
yeiainas and the Kammas etc, hailed in it, An inscription of the Kwukonda 
Reddis states that the fourth caste is well known for its patience and 
kindness, consciousness of its duties and served the higher castes loyally 
Srmstha"'-and Vsmanabhafta Bana,^ both of the Redd! court" praise the ; 



62. Andhras* Contribution to Indian Culture - Trade and Commerce 

V ; Yasoda Devi Paper presented in the Seminar, March 1 972-' 
Tirupati under the auspices of - Sri Venkateswara^ UB! versify 
Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati, '- ' ' .." ." ' " . " 

63. Gaurana. Text p. 276,' . '.' - - .. \ ..'. - ; '-.;' ' 

64: Eplsraphia Indica, Vol. XIII No, 24. pp. 251-275. ' ' ' ' 

65. Journal of Tefagu Academy, VoLII. pp. 93*112; * ' ' ' : .' 

66 K&$ikhan<$amu Inverse 22* * ,,....' 

6T, l^mabhupafacarita^ Chapter. I,. pp, 3^4 ;-' ; '-. ; '.--'-'" : -' : ' ' .', 
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fourth caste as pure* dignified, sweet in speech* character and deeds, a noose 
to- the enemy and guardian of the dependents. It rescued the eartb from 
the ocean, of the Mlecchas I.e., the Muslims, as Vis^u in his boar incarna- 
tion* The poets 3 ascribe the regal emblems of umbrella, fly whisks, 

Tomara, Dhaniis and Khadga to the fourth caste which pleased the people 
by gifts of gold and lands wrested from the enemies, .'that is* the Muslims, 

The Madras were in several communities called Jatis, Varnas, Kulas 

ot-Sarnzyas* Including these, Hindu society is traditionally said to comprise 

eighteen Jatts. Several lists of these la Sanskrit liteature are with marked 
disagreement among them. Nevertheless, the traditional' number' eighteen 
. is retained, . Occupation' and trade and geographical divisions were the two 
factors leading to the rise of several subsists asi-ang- the Suciras known as 
Kapus in popular parlance/* e.g. Padmanayaka, fCacama, Telaga* Velanaa* 
Sarisaria, Van tarla and the Redd i. Among the several sects 7 * among the 
Reddis, figure the Panta Reddis . or Pa^ta KapusJ 1 

Almost every state that was formed in this period was founded and 
hoaded by members of the Caturtha Kula, that is* fourth caste. They 
played the most predominant role ia the struggle of emancipation from 



68. Bhlffie&varapurnvamu 9 G&x&o I, verse 32. 

69. Srinatha: Bhime$varapuranamu 9 canto I 9 -verse 32. 

70. Orugallu Reddis, Ayodhya Reddis, Bhumancl Reddis, Pedaksmati 
. , ,: - Reddis, Balija Reddis, ' GOtati Reddis, KaSceti Reddis, Mdrasa 

Reddis, Palle Reddis,. Q&j.ula Reddis, Ngradi Reddis, DesGru 
Reddis, Pakaoadu Reddis, Gaiidikota Reddis^ Motati Reddis 
Pokaoati Reddis," Pongansti Reddis,. Kammapuri Reddis.J/elama 
: Reddis and Pa^ta Reddis - C/Virabhadra *B&oiHi story of Andhras,. 
Vol.* Ill, p. 116; Edgar Thurton: Castes : and' Tribes- of Southren 



71. There is a common adage' of Paata of fourteen', sects that Paiita 

Reddis or.. Pata Kapas are devided .into fourteen sects, and is 

gcntetally called a ."Fourteen' community* 5 supported by a eatu 

"-,:. verse' (15th century by : Bhattur-aju, a. protege of/.-'BukkabhSpala 

of the Aravldu Family) -cited on p. 51 footnote 4'- History of the 

Reddi Kiogdoms-Pakanati* Velanati, Motlti, .;Morasa 9 Pongalinsti f 

. ..... Munnuti, Pa^ta, Ngrgti, Bhumanci r Desati, .Ay5(iliya f ;; ' 

;^^ .. / ,-- ; -:.- V : ' .:;:;: : !; :, : ,. : ;' 
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the Muslim rale and their great efforts fructified in the establishment of 

several independent kingdoms under their aegis* For instance, the 
Gurizala family in Sabbinsdu on the southern bank of the Godavari, with 
capital at Raoiagiri (in Telingana), the MangipOdi family at Korakog.de 
on the eastern bank of the God a van (in East Godavar! District)., the 
Koppmla Naiks of Kottarn, the Musnnuri Nayaks in Telingana, the Papta- 
Reddis 72 of Ko^davidu and Rajahtnondry, and the Padma Velamas 
were Important powers In Andhrade^a in the 14th century. Among these 
the Nayaks of Telmgina the Reddis and the Velamas played the key role 
in the restoration of Hindu rule and administration as it prevailed in 
the pre-Muslim period in the country. But subsequently, the Reddis and 
the Velamas developed rivalry which continued as a heredity so long the 
two Kingdoms lived. 

Besides the royal families, several members of the fourth caste were 
great generals and officers in the Reddi Kingdom in this period* 
Members of the Revanuri, Koppunulla, Paisala families for their services 
to the state were honoured with .parasol* umbrella, palanquin etc,, regal 
ensigns, The main occupation in this period of the S'udras was military 
service, besides agriculture; the sects like the Va^tarlu (synonymous with 
Ekkatis or Ekaviras, Le. heros) were exclusively absorbed in military 
service* whereas some sects like the Balanjas (Le<, Balijas) took to both 
trade and military service; some others engaged themselves in handicrafts, 

., In this age of the ascendancy of the ^udra communities wielding 

political power, injunctions in the Dharma&nstras regarding some civil 

laws and liberties of the gftdras, could not ba strictly eoforced s but had to 

be relaxed to accommodate the ruling caste. Some roles of conduct and 

precepts were not closely adhered to or- even overlooked. For example 

.iathe earlier centuries, upto the 9th century, only the ruling king ? 



72* S'rfnatha: BhJm0^arapur3yamu 9 pcrfo.ce - proswassage 31 - Pa#ta 
maMtivaya; Qopavaram c.p. grant of Katajw'ema Reddi (A.D. 
1.395).- No, 3 S < Komaragirlvaram grant of Katayavema Reddi 
(A.D. 1408)- No, 2 of The three copper plate grants of the Reddi, 
dynasty - Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society, VoL Xf, 
pp^)8-213; Kommiicikkala grant of Anavota Reddi (A*D. 1422)- 
Jaw^ai^Andhra Vol VII, pp. 223- 

233; Kalovacera graot - Journal of Telugu Academy Vol. II pp, 
93-112; KoBkndurn plates of Allaya Dodda- Epigraphia Indica 
VoL V f pp 53-69; Vemavaram plates of Allaya VSma (A.D. 1434* 
-Epigraphia Indica VoL XIII. No, 23 pp. 237-259. 
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had right to make gift of land to a temple or a Brahmin not the 

coroniaader-in-chief or prime-minister, according to the SJastras. Thite was 
relaxed in the Reddi age when anybody could make gift even without 
forma! sanction of the king. No doubt to this important change of attitude 
ia the direction of liberalising, the massive growth in the man power and 
resources of the country and innate desire in man for self expression were 
contributory factors. Another important change and a departure from the 
past was that in the earlier days the study of Sanskrit literature by the 
gudras was considered a sin or crime, and unknown, while in this ag 
not only Sanskrit dramas and kavyas and other works were studied .-by 
members of the fourth caste, but also fresh commentaries on dramas, 
and works of rhetoric,, grammar, music a dance and philosophy were 
composed. Several of the Reddi Kings 7 * and some of .the Padma. Velama 
Kings, 74 were scholars aad authors themselves, delighted in the company of 
the learned and held literary contests, inviting, scholars from other courts 
and patronising learning irrespective of differences of caste and class. This 
iadeed was a great change attesting the changing spirit of the times and 
proving that true knowledge or learning has no territorial limits* So 
naturally the gudras in this age could assert themselves and acquire more 
rights aad privileges and thus upgrade their status and that of their comm- 
unity ia the social structure' of the period.. As pointed out by M.S. Sarma, 7 *- 
the Muslim invasions, wrought a marked change in the religious outlook of 
the common maa and contributed to shake his absolute faith in the 
scriptures* 

The Muslims $for their iconoclastic activities were not visibly 
victimised by divine wrath in which the Hiadus had implicit belief and it 
affected adversely the faith of the generality of people in the efficacy 
and magical powers of religious rituals. Similarly the conversion of 



73. Kumaragiri, Pedakdmati Vfima' entitled Sarvajnacakravarti and 
Kataya Vema, Kumaragiri wrote Vasantarajlyam^ work on 
dramaturgy^ Pedakomativema wrote Sahityacintama$i, a treatise 
oa Rhetoric, SangUacintmani 9 & treatise on Music, Srngaradi- 
pik9> a commentary on Hala's Gathasaptaiati. Katayavema 
wrote Kumara-girirajiyam, a commentary oa Kalidasa*s Nataka- 
traya Smkuntala, Malavika and Vikramorvatu ia accordance 
W ith the method prescribed by Kumaragiri ia Vasmtarajiy*, now 
extinct, ^ivaliaga ; -bhopa-;'-WTO^ Haradattl- 
.caiyaVG*riterfw-'S^^ 

74. Sarvajoa Singabhupala, author of 

75. History <tf the Red$i Kingd^ 
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the Hindus into Islam reduced the fear of sin in the ordinary man. 
These "factors tolled heavily on the morale of the people and consequently 
the ethical structre, the bedrock of Hindu society suffered a severe 
blow. The comparative change in the nature, increase In the number 
and variety of imprecatory verses in the records of the period, lithic 
and copper, indicates the progressive decrease in the fear of sin 
of the common man, This slackening brought about a change in the 
mental attitude of the Madras, infused in them the courage and firmness to 
tread on the path untrodden by their forefathers, due to fear of sin and 
social ostracism* and realise their ambitions by achieving triumph after 
triumph against the Muslims, Their glorious victory, made them Visualise 
their hidden capacities^ mental and physical, assuring ' them of their 
self confidence. But for the awakening-- in this numerous .community 
of the gudras, the backbone of the Hindu social '.structure, Andhradela 
could not have been rescued from the Muslim. '-yoke. ProIayaVama is 
hailed as- Agastya- to the ocean of M.lecchas.ia'.- inscriptions* 7 *. Subsequent 
history attests how ilia country enjoyed the benefits of the >udra rule 
in ' political expansion, 77 economic development* 7 * trade and . commerce, 



76.- .Inscriptions of the Nellore -District,- Vol. Ill, O'ngole 73. 

77,. Purasamudradhl^vara- a- title of : Anavema Reddi. South Indian 
1 ;,.- Inscriptions, Vol.--8 9 No. 559.-.'" 

' 78-. Mstupalli, the famous seaport and Caltravara (the summer resort) 
..'.of the .Kakaliyas, 'was recovered for Pralayavema by his brother 
Malla Reddl- Errspreggada: HGrivamSamu, part I, canto j, 
: ' 'verse- 23;- Anapota Reddi (AD. 1356-1373), son and successor of 
Prolayayema -.achieved tremendous' improvement in the sea borne 
. . '/trade* of' this 'great emporium, 'celebrated since' the days- of 
. Ga^iapatidcva^ by repealing the prevalent . unjust laws and pro- 
claiming a fresh 'Charter an abhayan$anx-"-tQ merchants from 
' ' '"various countries' engaged ' in / overseas trade;-:-' 'This charter 
'.;. '" ; '(A*D. 1.358) in Sanskrit, Telugu '. : and Tamil is." on", a pillar in 
....-." /local. Virabhadrasvsmi Temple. ' Tke marine trade increased 'by 
/ leaps -and', .. bounds in the subsequent reigns of Anavema, ' 
, Kumstagiri -PedakoamtivSma, "and Katayavama and Queen ' 

Anitalll, ' - . , . - .', ; /.., ..'.... : ..' /' -. /' ' 
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mobility in social structure, pattern of administration, and religious 
sphere, 79 literary and artistic attainments* They were solely responsible 

for the age of renaissance and effioresceuce, that the Reddi role 
connoted and aptly aplauded i& inscriptions as MahitandhradSJa and 
Mahaniyandhradela, possibly implying maritime contacts with South 
East Asia* and literary heights scaled by Kavisarvabhauma 'SrlnStha. 

Besides the four castes, there were three classes of people in society 
namely the Vggyas, the Pancamas and Muslims. 

a) THE VE&YAS: 

This class of courtesans existed in the country and- there were 
Vgtfyavatis in towns and capital. The VgSya" class owes its origin 'to 
the progeny of men of higher castes by women of 'lower castes. The 
Vegyas generally devoted themselves to a study of fine arts, music and 
dance under Brahmin teachers; some' of them acquiring proficiency % 
them. Generally wealthy men were attracted by the talents of the VSs'yas 
and patronised them. Aristocrats honoured them though they were 
classed with the Sadras* As mistresses : of kings and nobles,: -the' 
courtesans swayed much influence in society, and even with the adminis- 
tration of the /country. We hear of Lakkamadevi the '. priyasi and 
marvellous dancer of the court of Kumatagiri Reddi Si and Devadasis 
serving in temples ia. the period; In contemporary "Vijayanagar, the 
administration levied a tax on Ves'yas, '' which yielded sizeable income 
to the state coffers. Some of the courtesans made rich gifts to temples 
as attested by inscriptions in Andhrade^a. 



79. Prevalence of the new sects in' Salvis-m - Pagupata, Viragaiva,. 

Aradhya etc,,; and .Vaignava;' and" the composite cult of Harihafa- 
each with its unique features, ;-'..' - : : -": ' '.:.- 

l -N. 'Ramesan r ' A.P*. Government ' Archaeological series No.6. -o.p, 

InscriptioBs in A. P, Museum ( Hyderabad) p. 200. 

80. Pavvada copper plate grant of Anavetiia Reddi - ^ri^ailam epf 
graph of Anavema Reddi -20 of 1915 : S.22X 559. V.- Yasoda^ 
Devi, Mahitaodhrade^a - Journal of Indian History Vol. 45 (1967) 
Trivendrum, pp. 481 500, 

81. South Indian Inscriptions VoI.TV. 1060. Drakarma epigraph 
(AD 1402); Katayavema:/ ^iimaragMrajiyam -preface to 
Abhijnl saa gakontala vyakhya* cf Miealdevi* celebrated daace of the 
court of Prataparudra of the Kakatiyas -South .\Indian. -Inscriptions'.. 

\& 
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b) THE PANAMAS OR CANDALAS : 

f 

* 

The Candalas constituted the fifth or the lowest caste, which 
emerged in course of centuries as an appendage to the four castes in 
Hindu society. Even the very sight or touch of a Pancama was considered 
to pollute a member of a higher caste. So in popular usage they 
were known as AptarQnivaru, that is, untouchables. Tlie Pancama com- 
munity lived in the outermost parts of the village, and their habitat 
was called Velivada. They were prohibited from entering the interior 
parts of the village inhabited by caste Hindus i.e., other castes; they 
were banned from coming near and observing any religious functions in 
the houses of men of higher castes. Though thus kept out of Hindu 
society, the Cai?dalas were the main stay for its economic well being, 
for agrarian labour was almost entirely supplied by them. There were 
several sects among them engaged in different occupation. For example 
the Malas, Madigas etc.; the hill tribes of the Cencus and B5yas. 
Generally the Candalas adored the goddess Ekavlra, and village Goddess 
like Mahuramma. The hill tribes had affinities with Gods in temples on 
mountain tops such as Mallikarjuna of gris'ailam, Narasixnha at Ahabalam 
and Simhacalam. Srinatha refers to Velivada and the woman of the 
Caudal a community in his Sivaratri Mahatmyamu** and Kridabhiramamu.** 

c) THE MUSLIMS OR. YAVANASi 

The Muslim population in Aadhradela in this period were immi- 
grants from the North in the wake of successive waves of Muslim 
invasions into the country. During their first occupation of the country, 
they had all the advantages of a ruling community. With the reestablisbr 
ment of Hindu Suzerainty, they became acclimatised to the changed 
political situation and remained a permanent factor in the population- 
As time passed on the Hindu and the Muslim communities had mutually 
influenced in every sphere particularly in social customs and beliefs 
There are instances of the Hindus converted to Islam. Besides Harihara 
andBukka, the founders of Vijayanagara, Muslim historian Shamsi Sin 
Aif" recorded that Kattu or Kannu, a native of Telingana, an officer 



82. Canto III, verse 36. 

83. Text verse 77. 



84 ' Sf J6? : H!StOIy f lDdia " ^ by " HiSt0rii 
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in the service of Pratsparudra was talcen prisoner by Mohammad Bin 

Tughlak and he purchased liberty by embracing Islam. His name was changed 

to Malik Muqbal and favoured by the emperor, he rose to the position 

of Deputy Wasir of Delhi. Several classes of Muslims, traders, recluses, 

and generals and civilians in search of service settled in Andhrade$"a- 

Muslim rulers converted several of the Hindu temples into mosques- 

The mosque at Warangal has been referred to by Srinatha in Krida- 

bhiramamu as 'Turakala masidu'. At Rajahmundry, a mosque was built in 

AD. 1324 by prince Junakhan. 85 These were possibly to facilitate 

the spread "of Islam in AndhradeSa and evenafter the fall of the 

Reddis, the Muslim governors of the Bahmany Sultans deputed to 

rule over the conquered parts of Andhradesa earned the goodwill of the 

masses by building tanks feeding houses, and places for supply 

of water to travellers, and performing marriages." Possibly in these 

activities they had in view, the advantages that were to accrue to 

the Muslim element in the population. In the sphere of culture, 

influence of Islam over Hinduism is perceptible e.g. Parasikanartana 

transformed into the Parasika Mattali dance in SangUacintama^i^ bv 

Pedakomati Vema Reddi finds mention in the works of 



CONCLUSION: 

The somewhat compact and complacent social and economic structure 
in South India and AndhradgSa had been shaken rather abruptly with 
vehement violence to its foundations by the successive continuous Muslim 
expeditions with determined double goal of conquest of the infidels and 



85. Junakhan also known as Ulugh Khan or Alaf Khan. His invasion 
of Warangal - Barani - Tarikhi Firoz Shahi - History of India 
as told by its own Historians Vol. III. p. 233; Briggs 
(tr) : Ferishta; History of the Rise of Mahammadan power 
Vol.1 pp. 403, 405; A Persian inscription (A.D. 1324) in the 
Mosque at Rajahmundry - 425 of 1926. 

86. 306 and 307 of 1924 Vedadri (Nandigama Taluk) 
epigraphs. 

87. descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Trivendrum) No. 

1417 and 1418, 

88. KQSikhandamu. canto VI. verse 209, 
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spread of Islamic religion in the infidel land. It took approximately 
one quarter of a century for the convulsions and final paralysation of 
the Hindu 'Kiadoms in South India and Andhrades'a and the establishment 
of the Muslim rule instead. Almost Immediately in its wake started 
the Movement for Liberation followed by the emergence of new 
kingdoms with the avowed aim of rescue, restoration, regeneration 
and reformation of the Hindu Dharma. During the unsettled state of 
society in the first twenty-five years of the 14th century and subse*. 
quently under the happy rule of the Reddls Andhrade^a enjoyed 
the glories of peace and opulence, and its social and economic structure 
underwent several momentous and lasting changes, developments and 
Innovations widening it and making It broad based with the caste 
system growing vertically than horizontally as till then, and caste was 
no more the deciding factor for occupational basis. With the latitude 
in the social frame led to far reaching developments in fine arts and 
maritime trade, making the country m the Reddl age Mahitandhra 
and Maha Andhra I.e.,- Greater Andhra with Its culture spread" into 
South East Asia, The Hindus and Muslims lived oa amicable terms 
and subseqnently under the Kutb ShaM rule- .'of Golkooda,:- "Hindu 
learning enjoyed regal patronage, ..'. 



V. A. SARMA 

SOME MORE NOTICES ABOUT CITSUKHA 

The following is a discussion of a few points pertaining to 
Citsukha's works and the readings he adopted in gankara's Brahma- 
sutra-Bhasya which sometimes lead to theoretical differences. 
1. Among Citsukha's works a commentary on the Bhagavata 

Pumna is noted in the Hindi Introduction 1 to his Tattvapradlpika, 
Udaslna Sanskrit Series, No. 5 Kasi. But no source is given. 

The Praka&a of Varas'idhara on 3ridharasvamin*s Bhav&rthadipike 
on the Bhagavata mentions twice in the beginning of his commentary 
Citsukha as one of the Tlkakara-s. The Puraija is printed with eleven 
commentaries and sub-commentaries by Baladev Dasa, Samsar Press 
Kasipura, Varanasi, 1965 and edited by Krishna Sankar Sastri; 



a) V01.I, p. 7. 

1 W: ^ Rfta Tf^ i^T^ etc. 

b) P. 13. 



Vamildhara says that he has seen Citsukha's Tika and it is possible 
too. For his date presumably falls in the 14th century, which makes 
kim a contemporary of Citsukha. Even Srldhara might have followed 
Citsukha in commenting upon the Bhagavata as he evidently did in 
the case of the Vi$nu Purana. 

2. The Brahma-stuti is another work mentioned as Citsukhm's 

which is also not available now. Ramananda a commentator on the 

....!.. Pp. 15-16 

2. It is likely that we get some more such references when Ibis 
commentary is completely perused. 
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Katikhanda, (hitherto wrongly identified, 3 but in fact a part of th@ 
Skanda*Purapa) refers to Citsnkha and iheBrahma-stuti* The commentary 

is available in print, (fSaka 1803 by Atraaram Kanfaoba at Ganpatfa 
Krishnaji Press. But the name of the printing place is not given*) 



agssww 

^t: 



Vol. I, Adhyaya 1st, 2: *IpfSW etc-). But from this citation it is 
not clear whether the B-rahma-stuti is an independent work of 

Citsnkha or part of any Parana or similar work commented . upon 
by Mm, or being Ms own work,, it has a Tika by himself- For the 
expression "taBubhutamayasya 9 * ' seems to be the pratika and the 
following Mae its explanation. Another edition by Sri Venkateswara 
Steam Press, Bombay* (aka 1830),. also' contains the same matter. 

3. This part of the discussion bears on the aspect .'of. the ' readings. 
In gankara's Brahmasutra-Bha$ya printed up to the middle of the 

second Adhyaya in three parts in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No.l 9 
aot less than 25 differences in reading 4 are found adopted by various. 

writers like Padrnapada, Vacaspati, : Cifsuklia -and the author of the 
Virttika,-' Of these about 10 arc found in Citsukfaa's BhStyabhnva-' 
prakafika itself. And a few \ of them 'are ' of vital importance as they 
point to differences of . opinion in . the doctrines, such as under 
Mrmhmasutra 2-2-li where the paramanu-combination in the arambhavada 
is differently explained,' sometimes even with, reference to the lost 
tommentaxy 1 of Ravaiia. on the Vai^esika system, (as in the Ratnaprabhn) 

.3.- Sometimes as the : work of Vidysssgara and sometimes as that~o~f 
Ramananda himself; R. 2329, Madras Govt. Mss.' Library 

: Mote, 1 

4. Pp, 443,454, 456, 469*; 471, 484, in part I; 665, 699, 709, 741 f 

756 .. 769, 922. 934, 937, 955, -995 f ' 996. 998, 1OO3 1014- lOlt*" 
;..-- na ca tadgatansm padansm, 1126, 1247, in part II; 47*, 38*, 

34*, 3*, 46*, 48*, ia part HI. Those numbers, which are* mar-*, 
-kcd-with asterisk,, for example, show, Citsukha^s readings. 

5. According to this work there was a theory of the Vai&esika^ 
,, ,. that^aM,:tliat oaly two, dvyanuka-s would make a catumnuka 

But in the cerreat theory .four dvyanuk^s are necessary. ' ' '' * 

^ 
. i on 8fikim' passage *&& * % , . 
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which Muraii's Anargharaghava, V-5f, names as the Vai&esika-Kandali. 
The V^ttika of Narayaija Sarasvati mentions a view of AThata*.* 
But incidentally it may be stated that Citsukha's interpretatioa 
seems to be more reasonable which takes the word dvyaijuke 
as the dual form meaning two dvyaiauka-s to suit the current 
theory of the Vais*eikas. T Another instance is under 1-3-20 
where* the reading <s jivopasanopades"aJj" and "na jivopasanopadestefc" 
are mutually contradictory giving rise to opposing views on the jlvopasaaa* 
being contextual or otherwise. Prakrtivis'esa, etc., is given a differea 

interpretation. Editor's Note: ^ ^ ^^ Sr : 3SfcSFte 
Perhaps Citsukha treats the passage as two sentences : 



(a) ^ ^tWTG%sn (b) 

The most interesting instance is to be met with in the TSttvapre- 
jipika, (Udasina Sanskrit Series, p, 267) where Gitsukha quotei from 
S'ankara's Brahmasutra-Bh3?ya, 1-1-4 in support of the Bhltia-i* 
Abhihimnvaya-vada which he accepts to be consistent with Advaita : 



6. According to thls t paramStju-s directly cause tfc universe 
beginning from the dvyaz.uka. 

7 Without adding another dve before dve dvyanuke in the Sankara- 
bhasya, Citsukha gives as an alternative view, presupposing the 
loss of* first dve owing to scribe's negligence. 



8 Anyurthas ca paramartah is the sutra discussing the purport of 
SrMi-s whether ^ it is Jiva or Brahman, The relevant lines of the 



| 



Citsukha's^ 

noted that the Bfmmaii and Nysyanirpaya (Nimay* S*g*r 
239 also have =r ^^ s their J^""*' 



Edn 1934 p. 239) also have 
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' " T q^pfaf 33*357$*% ffisfc 



Magdana Mis'ra's Brahmasiddhi is also cited for support : 



<T5[rafaf, *5fs&5%g smfWT: II 125 II 



> ii 126 (i 

But the reading in all printed texts of Sankara-bhnsya is padanam but 
not *padafthsnam' . The former reading is more favourable to the 
Prabhakara-s' Anvitabhidhsna-vada wnich does not admit of any separate 
status for the meaning aspect of wof ds in conveying the sentence import. 
But in conformity to the Bhatta view to which the reading 'padirthanam' 
is suitable, Citsukha underlines the syntactical potentiality of the word- 
meanings as independent entities. 

' : - ; ^---^'^-.^T*if^^ 

The commentator of Citsukhl ; Pratyagrupa observes that Citsukhe 
cites gankara in favour of the Padartha-view of the Bhattas (also accepted 
by the Bhamati school as against Vivaraijakara's Pada-view) : 



U 



But in no (printed) commentary on the Bhasya do we find any pratlka 
including 'padsrthanim*, either. For that matter even 'padanam* is to 
toe rarely met with: e.g. Marayana Sarasvati^ Varttika having 'na ca 
tadgatanam padanam iti.' Even Citsukha's BhasyabhavaprakaiSika is not 
an exception. Even so his commentary on the Vivarana does not 
throw any definite light in this matter. It is only in his Abhiprsyapra- 
katika on Havana's Brahmasiddhi, Niyogaka^da (Madras Govt Oriental 
Series [MO S] CLXJ, p.40l, stanzas 125-126 which are quoted in th. 



that Citsukha consistently interprets Mandana i. 
avour of the Padartha-view: ".*.. 
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f% gff ? S 



before the pratika ; 

Of course Anandapurna in his Bhavaguddhi (p. 402 of above (M OS') 
edition) on the Brahmasiddhi draws attention to the issue of Karya & 
Siddhavastu and interprets Mandana to be subscribing to the siddha- 
bodhakatva of Gratis (in addition to the vidfai) which is different from 
the Pada-Padartha problem, since he supports the Anvitabhidbana-vada 
of the Prabhakaras in Ms Nyayacandrika (MOS., CLIV, 1959, pp.182 
to 216). But as for the Pada-Padartha problem, Citsukha interprets 
Mandana in consistency with Padartha-view and he is correct. 

In his Tatparyadlpika on the Vivarana (Madras Govt. Oriental 
Series, No. CLV, part ii, p. 777) Citsukha simply interprets the two 
views of the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras one after another even as 
;he original Vivarana does, which cannot decide the matter in favour 
of any view. For following the convention that the siddhanta comes 
after the purvapaksa generally, it could be argued that Citsukha treats the 
Prabhakara-s' pada-view as the conclusion of Advaita, even as Vivarafca- 
kara does: but this can be objected to by saying that the authors are not at 
all committed to accept every subsequent view as their siddhanta, since they 
would generally indicate in unequivocal terms what their siddhanta is; and as 
it is not so done in the present context* the Prabhakara-s* pada-view must 
not be treated as the conclusion of Advaita. Furthermore, even the refer- 
ence to the Prabhakara-s' Anvitabhidhana-pada-view in the Vivara#a 
MOS, pt. II p. 777): 

r -SI^RW H 

can be explained in a noncommittal way that the spirit of it is to show that 
even following this view, the ruti-s signify siddfaartha in addition to Karya 
of .vidhi (but not the karya alone to the exclusion of the former) as the 
Mimamsaka-s contend). And Brahman of course is the siddhartha or 
bhutartha of the Upaniads. 

But then Pratygmpa's contention that the Vivarana-kara ibllows the 
Anvitabhidhana-mata violation of which according to the objector entails 
breach of the Advaita doctrine' (apasiddhanta) if the Bhatta-s* view of 
Abhihitlnvaya- (padartha-)view be supported as in the TattvapradlpikM 
loses force : 

OPBRT^ etc, 
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The, solution to this is to be found in Vivaraiia-kara's Sabdanir^aya where 
he supports unambiguously the Prabhakara view among many other theories 
he examines there: 

(?) 



So the objection that there is breach of Advaita in the Tattvapradlpika 
stands. It is to answer this that Ankara's Bha$ya is cited in support of the 
Bhatta view as per the Advaitic convention viz., vyavahdre bhatta-nayali 
which Citsokha also follows. The difficulty in drawing such a support 
has already been adverted to in view of the absence of the word 
'padarthansm* in the specified passage of the Bhssya and non-existence of 
any suchpratika in the commentaries on it, with the sole exception of ...the 
Prakatanha-vivaraya (Vol. i, p. 54, Madras University Sanskrit Series 
No. 5, 1935) which mentions "padsrthanim" 



It is also essential to see what Sukhaprakas"a's Bhavadyotanika ha* to 
my on the Tattvapradipikain this context (Transcript copy of the MS No. 
R.5203 Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, p. 108) 



J 

I on quotation from the 



Brahmasiddhi: 



Tais draws attention to Citsukha's statement (Tattva-Pra, p.267) : 
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to the effect why Abhihitnvaya-vada is to be preferred. The word padm- 
rthantara is taken to mean cow, etc. (gavadi-padarthantara) as diffewnt 
from niyoga. This Is not found in the Tika-s of Citsukha and Ananda- 
purna on the Brahmasiddhi or in Pratyagrupa's ' Nayanaprasadinl on the 
Tattvapradipika. Apart from, this, Sukhaprafcaja does not throw any 
light on the reading of the Bhasya whether it Is padnnam or padsrthmam. 

On the face of it 'padanam* seems to be more suitable to the con- 
text, Otherwise the cited passage reads, padarthanam... arthuntar akalpana 9 
which means that padartha-s have some other artha. 

When Citsukha reads padarthanam, he perhaps thicks that for 
Samanvaya to be possible the word-meanings as indepedent units have to- 
be accepted and that mere words do mot have samanvaya which is in tune 
with the Bhatta view (Abhihitanvaya-vada). Then arthantarakalpanU 
means' .giving a different meaning, viz. *fcsrya or-vidhi* (but not the mean- 
ing of Brahmao). This would bs the Vakyartha or the purport of the 
passsges'- on the whole. In this way even padarthas can be seen painting 
to some other artfaa. 

The Nyayacandrikn of Anandapur^a already referred to of course 
follows Citsukha's Tattvapradipika 'in "qo-uting the Bhasya passage^na ca 
tadgataoEm, with the reading, padartbanam^after summing up the discussion 
of gmbda-bodha on the line of the pada-view of the Prabhakara-s drawing 
the support of the Vivarana-kara with quotation of the' stanza from the 
latter's Sabdanirnaya MOS 5 CLIV, p. 215. 

It is even more interesting to see how having accepted padarthanam 
as the Bhasya reading ^nandapurna argues in harmony with the Pada-view 
^f the Prabhakara-s : 

^^RT%: it 

If padartha in the Bhasya should mean literally the word-meaning 
ts interpretation as tadgata or pertaining to sentence would be contradi- 
ctory since words but not their senses belong to the sentence. Then pada- 
thanam means the words themselves designated by pada (padavacyinam). 
*Lrttia in padarthanam is also significant in rejecting sphota {sphoianira- 
:ara&&Tiham arthmgrahayamapy aviruddham in the Nysyacandrika p* 2 J6), 



N. V. P. UNITHIRI 

VISNU THE AUTHOR OF THE PAftCIKA 

COMMENTARY 0^ THE ANARGHARAGHAVA HIS 

IDENTITY WITH PURtf ASARASVAT1 

The Pancika commentary 1 on the Anargharaghava of Murari is an 
exhaustive and elaborate work. It is considered to be authoritative by 
scholars. Melputtur Nargyaijabatta refers to the Pancika as an authorita- 
tive work in his Prakriyasarvasva." From one of the introductory verses, 
we know that VigiiUjthe son of Muktinatha, is the author of this commen- 
tary*. The colophons also endorse this statement.* Scholars have DO idea 
about the life and other works of Visnu. In this paper an attempt is made 
to identify this Visnu with Purnasarasvati, the famous poet and commenta- 
tor of Kerala. 

Purnasarasvati is famous for the commentaries Vidyullata on Megha- 
duta* Raswnanjari on Mnlatlmadhava* and Bkaktimandakinl on Visnupn- 

1. Trivandrum Ms. No. T. 803. Some more Manuscripts 
are also available in Trivandrum and Madras. This work is 
printed in Telugu script in Madras. 

2. 



Prakriyasarvasva, 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, part II, p. 141. 



ii (p. i, 
4 - 



ts^fe^ 

5. Meghasandeia with the Vidyullaffi commentary, Vani Vilas 
Sanskrit Series, 1909. 

. Mslatlmsdhava with the Rasamanjarl commentary, TSS. 170 
1953, 
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fadikeiantastotra? and for the original works Hawsasandea**. KamaUmrS^ 
jahamsanataka* and Rjufaghvi 1 *, an epitome of Malatimmdhava. Apart fr<&oi 
these works which have b^sn put la print, there is also a commentary on 
Anargharaghava by him which is only available in manuscript. There art 
three manuscripts of this work in the Kerala University Oriental Mas. Li- 
brary, Trivandmm. They are (!) 1012 A, (ii) C 1827 A* and (fii) T 859, 
The last among these is transcribed from Ms. 1012 A which is completely 
damaged, 

Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja and others who have so far written about 
Pur&asarasvati have mentioned only the transcript (T 859) among the works 
of PQr$asarasvati, they have omitted the other two. This manuscript 
T 859., as they have said a is only a short commentary and is naturally titled 
Tippana* This Tippana confines mainly to giving meaning for difficult 
words, Jo quoting dictionaries, and to noting grammatical peculiarities 
citing sutras from th&.Aftadhy&yi* One who is familiar with the commen- 
taries of Purnasarasvat! may hesitate to ascribe this Tippana to that great 
commentator; but he is forced to accept it as one of the works of Pur^asa- 
rasvati, .because manuscript-evidence is there. In the colophon it is stated 
in clear terms that Puniasarasvatf wrote this Tippana. 11 

..... - Examining the Ms. 'C. 1.827 A, it appears to be an expanded version 
3f this Tippana. It contains useful notes and concentrates on a full 
appreciation of the original work. It, therefore, seems to approximate ; to 
the style of the other commentaries of Pur^asarasvatl, This expanded 

recension is incomplete and cods with the commentary on the verse VII. 22, 

Both these versions begin with the benedictory verse, 



, It is/known that Par^ajyotis, mentioned here was the teaeher of P-ar 
lasarasvatl aod he is referred to in high respect in his Vidyullam* 



7. Vi$nupndadlke$&ntastQtra with the Bhaktimand&kmi commeBtary 3 
Van! Vilas Sanskrit Series, 1911. 

8. Hawsasandetla, TSS. 129, 1937. 

'9- Kamalimrnjahamsa, published by the University Mss, Library, 

Trivandrum,, 1948. 
1O, RjuJaghvi, Poona Oriental Series, 1943, 
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jan 9 Kamaltmrajahaipsci and ffamsasandesa, In this verse the name Pur* 
^asarasvatl is not stated and so there is a chance to argue that some oiher ] 
disciple of Punjafyotis may be the author of the two recensions of this 
commentary, especially of the elaborated one because no colophon is there 
indicating that Purnasarasvatl is the author. THIS difficulty can, however* 
be overcome* In the Abhijna^asakuntalacarca, a commentary on Anargha- 
rsghava is mentioned twice in the name of Panjasarasvati and the passage 
quoted therein can be traced in the present two versions. T&e quotations 
ran as follows : 



(1) 

- ! 3f^I ^^rwfiffcff qj 

(2) 



112 



At the end of the expanded recension there is & separate leaf 
containing the note' by the scribe In Malayalam: "Kutallure'M'eletatte 
ceriya paScika (short Pancika of Kutallur Meletain House )** Thus we 
come to know that this is an abridged form of a commentary by 
name Pancika. The Pancika referred to here is the famous Pancika 
commentary on Anargharaghava^ already mentioned in the beginning. 
of this paper. In this abridged .recension, lengthy discussions of 
grammatical importance and of dramaturgical aspects such as bhuyapaf 
.and sandhyaAgas are all avoided- ':.-'; 

Thus we get three versions of the same Pancika commentary 
on AnargharQghava* It is not so rare in Sanskrit .that one and same 
work exists in more than one version. The Sumanoramanl commentary 
on Meghaduta by Rsiputra Parame^vara has two recensions - one long 
and the other short* 13 Rupanayanapaddhati of S'aftkara is another example, 
It is well known that VyskaranamanjSya ...of Nagesabhatta has three; 
recensions* la all these cases the author of the various versions is one and 
the same. The motivation /of writing more than one recension of the 
lame work by the same author may be to suit the needs of the disciples 
of different levels of the attainment. 

Putting against this background the three ' versions Vof 'the Panciks 
12. Abhijnana^akuma!acarcS 9 T:SS 9 1961, pp. 4, 5, 



13v Vide Meghasnde$& with Stiman^ratna^i coMment&ry of Rsipntm 
:a* published by th University Mss. Library, 
i""l946 A .. introduction; p* vii and appendix I. 
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comment ary, it can be presumed that all these three are written by tit 

tame author, The longest recension among these three resembles,, to a 
large extent, the commentaries generally accepted as those of Punjasata- 

gvatl. As In RasamaHjari^ the grammatical rules and lines from treatises 
.of dramaturgy are profusely quoted In Pancika. There are abundant 
: quotations from Dharma&astras to explain some pasts of Andrgharsghava 

just as there are a large number of quotations from the texts oo a Vedanta 

philosophy in BhaktimandQkinl. In contrast with Vidyullata citing 

of parallel lines from Kavyas and Natakas of well known authors Is 

very rare in Pancik. Bat this does not necessarily Imply separateoess 

^ of authorship, because as, far as Purnasarasvati's commentaries are con- 

earned, it varies from -one to the other to a considerable extent. Thus we 

' see that in 'Vidyullata the author focuses his light on the appreciation 'of 

Kalidasa's poetic art and flights of imagination and accordingly there are 

; only a few explanations of grammatical rules and such other things, where 

as in Rasamdfijari he takes care to balance the proportion of both the 

| faculties of appreciation of poetry and scholarly performance, as a result 

of which he gives .abundant quotations from Kavyas and Natakas and 

from grammatical and dramaturgical treatises In the same propor- 

lion, these variations can be seen in Pancika also. 
v . ; . . ' ..' ' ' 

j The Pancika commentary on Anarghar&ghava must have been the 
pirstwork of the author because there is a characterisation of himself as a 
[ ; dull-witted fellow in one of the -introductory verses. 14 Such expressions of 
f humility are totally absent in the other works of PurnasarasvatL 

Purijasarasvati was a sannyasiia and the appellation 'sarasvati* in his 
name suggests that he belonged.. to 'fbe'Da^artatnins, the ten orders of 
ascetics which were established or re-organised by S'afikarleirya* 25 If the 
identification of Vis $u with Purnasarasvati is accepted, then Viwu must 
be the name of Purnasarasvati in bis purvnrama>. Probably 
the author was neither initiated to asceticism nor even had became the 
disciple of Purijajyotis at the time of the composition of the original 
v. longer version of Pancika. It was after he chose Purnajyotis as hit 



14 



Vide: N.V.P, Unithiri; *A Note on the word Saras vati* - 
Journal of the Kerala University Oriental Resear ch Institute and 
Afos. Library, VoL XX, pt -It. Also see Dr. G.S. Ohurye.; 
Indian Sfldkus, Popular Prakasli an, Bombay, 1962. 
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teacher, that lie abridged the Panciks. The "respectful reference to 
Purijajyotis and the absnce of the author's name Pur$asarasvaU in the two 
abridged versions, 16 thus become significant. The time that he composed 
these two versions must be the transitional period of his ascetic life. 
There must be some transitional name then such as_ Caitanya or so. 
This transitional name must not have been put in his works which were 
then composed, since it was valid for a short period of one or two years. 

With regard to the date of Viau, we get some information from 
the statement made by Divskara in his Amogharaghava, the earliest 
Campukavya of Kerala. 17 Divakara is believed to be a Nampufiri brafanr'a 
of Kerala. Passages like 'jamadagner anvavHyap 'kyo^iksemsya ramah 
svayam ajani harer yatra sasthSvatarah' suggest that 'he belonged to 
Bhargavagotra. His father was ViSvelvara, son of Karayaija. He had 
a brother by name Visgu Divakara who writes about Vi.?$u, that he made 
their family illustrious with his sacred way of life, that he was as though 
Vedic rites personified and that he wished to gain the ultimate relief 
through devotion to .Siva. is This description of Vignu presents before 
us a sublime and pious life which may be applied cent-per-cent to that 
Pur^asarasvati as it is revealed from his line of thought reflected in his 
works. In Pancika, Visiju says that his father is Muktinatha. This may 
not be his real name, as such names are not common among Namputiri 
biahmins of Kerala. It, however, suggests that his father lived more 
or less an ascetic life. Divakara states that his father Vigves'vara attained 



16. The mention of Psrnasaraivati in the colophon of th* 
must be made by the scribe. 

17. For details, vide: Ullur S. Paramesvara lyer.Ktrala Sahtty* 
CaHtram, Vol. I, pp. 118-190. 



18. 



(quoted by UJivir, ibid.) 
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fl.na! liberation at K3&." If may be on this account that Vi$u calls hie 
father Muktinatha. 



- date can be fixed between the latter half of thirteenth 
eeoiury aod the first half of the fourteenth century,, since his younger 
brother Diva kara composed his Anwgharaghava in 1299 A,D. according 
to a chronogram .in the work, 80 On the basis of quotations in the works that 
are undisputedly his, the. date of Punjasarasvati Is also, to be fixed as the 
same* InRasamaftjarl, he quotes Cits-ukhscarya ( 1220-1 284- A.D.). 31 Payyur 
Parame^vara severely criticises- some views of -Vidyuttat&. 
As some scholars have pointed out,, these poignant criticisms show that 
both these authors were COB temporaries. Parames varans date cannot bt 
.later than the middle of the fourteenth century." These upper aod .lower 
limits tally with the date ofYi$$u also. 



From the foregoing observations it can be concluded that 
the author of Pancika commentary on Anargharaghava, is identical with 
Purijasarasvat! "and that this Vis gtu. may .be the same as the Vismi who. It 
mentioned in Atrtogharaghava as the' eider brother of its author Divakara* 
The author must .have, composed the original -'P.ancika. oommeatary befors 
he .cbosc Purnajyotis as Ms teacher ' in his 'ascetic life. : . The abridged two 
versions were composed after lie chose Pfir$ajy oils a s. his 'teacher, and 'befora 
he. completed the transitional period .of ...ascetic life. After he becana* 
PurQasarasvati all , the famous works like Vidyullatn were written, 









JO,. ; ^^%1^ 

,. ' ---3^^ ^Il^lflflffl^:^^^ (Ibid)/ 

31 . See P, K. Gode; Studies in Literary History, Vol. I, p> 

12. Vide: Dr. K. KuBJunM Raja, T/it Contribution .of K#m$m 

' Samkit 'Literature^ . p.-214,- .'..;;.;.-;' ;, .-...; ."/ ;.: : . . . -' ^ " .-.:.. ; , : 



V. KAMESWARA RAO 

VIJAYANAGARA TEMPLES AT gR!S f AILAM 

S'riailam is a mountain amoog the Naliamalais* situated on- the 
right bank of the river Krs^a in the Nandikotkur taluk of -the I-: urnool 
district. It is variously known- as S'rUailam, iSriparvata and Origin, and 
has been a popular centre of Saivite pilgrimage* from time immemorial* 
A ghat road laid through the dense forests of the Naliamalais connect 
the place from Dorgal, situated on the Nandhyal-KLumool road* Pious 
devotees -throng here in thousands on the occasions of the MahS-divarstri 
and Ugadi. OB the top of the ' .r!ailam hills is the sacred temple of 
Mallikarjuna- The li&ga in the garbhagrha is considered to be one of the 
svayambhu or self-emanated lingas, the consort of Mallikarjuna is known 
as Bbramarimba* 

The Eastern ghats break up into a number of parallel ranges in the 
region south of the river Krsna, The centra! group is called Naliamalais. 
in the Kurnooi. district and these meet the eastern range, round the group 
of Mils at Tirupati IB the Chittoor district. The top of the Srlsallarn 
hills is 1563 feet above sea level and the temple of Mallikarjuna is on the 
top of the hills. 1 The hill is surrounded by high peaks on all sides. 
Tradition has it that there are four gateways to the ^rl^ailam hill : Tri- ' 
purantakam in the east, SIddhavatam in the south, Alamptir in the west 
and Umsmahesvaram in the north; s 



There are a number of legends connected with the hills of 
and its temples, A certain Parvata, son' of ^ilada, is said to have perform* 
ed penance, pleased ^iva, and made Him agree to live on his body with 
all his retinue. This Parvata assumed the shape of a big hill and iva 
lives on its top.* 

A^ the daughter of a ^i did pen- 

amce pleased ^iva and got her name associated with the name of the hill, 
which thereafter came to be known as ^riparvata. 

Mallikarjuna, the main deity on the hill ? is connected with many 
legends. According to one tradition., Candravatf, the daughter of the 
ruler of Candraguptapatta^a, situated near Srilailam on the opposite 

1. Kurnaol Manual, pp. 5 and 101* 

2. ; Mackenzie Collection* -. 15-3*2; S'riBatha, Kadikhandamu, 

fVavilla Edition), p. 104, 

3. Pandimr&dhyacaritmmu* pp, 254-258. 
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bank of the Kr$a y ran away from her father who mads amorous advances 
to her, went up the hill and settled down there with a few servants* One 
day, she was informed by her cow-herd that one of her cows was sfiedding 
all its milk on a natural rock formation and when she went and \vitnessed 
the same, she came to know that it was not an oridinary rock but a sva- 
yambhu or self-emanated liftga of S'iva.. Thereupon, she began to worship 
the linga and on one day when she was in the ecstacy of devotion* Siva 
appeared out of the linga and Candravati offered a garland of mallika and 
arjuna flowers requesting the God to wear it on his head. Thereafter, Siva 
came to be known as Mallikaijuna.* 

The Cencus, a hill tribe who Inhabit the Nallamalai hills look upon 
Malliklrjuna as their dear relation and call him CenCu-tnailayya. Accor- 
ding to one local tradition, ^iva came to the forests of S*riailam as * 
hunter, fell in love with a Ceficu girl, married her and settled down 'on the 
MIL 

According to another tradition, the famous Vedanta teacher-, 
Sri Sankara* spent some time on the hill and he narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of a kapalika. 

Several interesting stories connected with rlailam are narrated in 
a well known Telugu literary work by name MatlUcarjima- Panditaradhya* 
caritranm.* 

Innumerable references to the . Srigailani hill are -found in '"several 
Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada and Tamil literary works. There is reference 
to the hill in the Mahabharata in coBiiection with Arjuna's pilgrimage. 
The Ratndvall of Harsa mentions a certain dharmika, a resident of $rlaK 
lam who could make ilovvers blossom in all seasons of the year/ 
Bhavabhuti's Malatimadhava contains a story according to whicb, a 
priest named Aghoraghacta, : who resided at ^n^ailam,- captured . Maiati* 
the heroine of the play and attempted to offer her as a sacrifice. 7 The 
Kathasaritsagara ..mentions & ascetic who did penance oa the ^rigaflare 
hill in order to propitiate giva,. 1 ^Tb.e-Aasaratnokara refers to a --chemical 
laboratory which was setup on the hill to condoet experiments and 
studies ia alchemy. The Sk&ndapurana contains a. section entitled tht 
The sanctity of the hill is praised in the Vnyu and Brah- 



4. M/E. R. 1915; Part II, p. 91. 

5; pandimfMhyacam^ 
6, Act II, PraveSaka. 
1\ Actsl^^ 
,8, .KathWrt*'**i&**'^*'.^ ..... ;; -.^w .:,..,.-.,. .;. , , 
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niSnda Pura$as.* Sri^ailatn is mentioned as a Sid4Mksetra in the 

Ma isyapurana . l 

e 

Mallikarjuoapaiidita, Nannecsda and Cakrapini Rangan&tha, the 
famous Telugii poets praised Lord MallikSrjuna of SrlJailam. ^rloatha, 
the renowned, poet of the Redd i kiBgdom, described the sanctity of 
Siigaiiaia, in his KaSlkhandamu. 1 *- Pslkurlki Somantha 5 a well known 
Saiva poet, devoted a section in his Malliknrjuna ~ Panditar&dhya -.cari- 
tramu to a description of the hill 5 of various groups of pilgrims that ascen- 
ded it and the celebration of the $ivar&trifestival and also enumerated the 
shrines asd tlrthas situated on the bill. 18 

There are numerous inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period in the 
Mallikarjuna temple, belonging to the reigns of Harihara II,.. Praudhade- 

varaya, Narasimharaya 5 Krsi^arsya^ and Ramadeva IV. From these inscri* 
ptions, recording gifts of several kinds made to the temple, it is evident 
that the oiaia temple enjoyed much patronage of the Rayas of Vijayanagar* 

Description, of -the Temples: .., .'. 

The hill of Srilailam and its neighbourhood contains numerous 
shrines which are of varying dates and styles, Of. these the prakftra 
surrounding the Mallikarjuna temple, the south and east gvpuras in .it, the 
triuicha ma nfapa before the Malllkarjuna temple, and the small shrine 
known as Umamahegvara temple, at the foot of the hill and near the Pstsla* 
gangs alone belong to the Vijayanagara times* 

The temples of S'rl^ailam are situated on a % ? Ide plateau surrounded 
on ail sides by high hills. The plateau slopes from south to north and 
the main temple situated on it faces the east, 

The temple area is enclosed by a big prakQra consisting of four 
walls each twenty-five feet high* These walls are six hundred feet long 
norths-south; and -five' hundred feet long east-west. . They are built of big 
blocks of granite rivetted into each other. They have a low base below 
and a coping above consisting of vertical stone slabs with their upper 
portions rounded* The stones are rectangular and of varying sizes. Each 
stone ba a sunken panel of mythological sculptures leaving a .projecting 
frame on all the four sides thus providing row upon row of framed figure 

9 Chapter 77, verse 28. 
10... Wilson, Collected Works, ...Vol. V 3 p* 11-8; Revattmnhtmy& 9 

: ch. xxi.m : . ...."... . '-" . : ; ;,;;.';, ,, .' 

11, Viresalingam, Andhrakavijivitamulu^ pp* 100-104. 
12* Padimradhya~caritmmut 

307-335 f 339-352 and 374-391, 
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sculptures. These include, natural scenery* floral designs, animals 
kinnaras* gandharvas* human figures* battle scenes* mythological sculptures 
mad popular forms of >iva. Longhurst ? referring to these sculptures 
observed* that the prakara is a * e verittable museum and library rolled Into 
one*'. The panelling and the style of the sculptures bring to our minds 
the sculptured panels on the prakara of the Hazara-Rama temple at HampL 
One important feature to be noted is that there is a miniature shrine in 
tha south half of the east wall of the prakara. It has all the component 
parts of a temple on the elevation and houses an image of Virabhadra. 

Date of the Prakmra : It Is known from an Inscription In the Mackenzie 
collection that a certain Lingayya set up the sculptured prakQra round 
the temple in aka 1378 corresponding to 1456 A. -p. From mn Inscription 
dated in aka 1327 (1405 A.. E>.) It is known that Harihara II enlarged 
the mantapa under the south gopura. 1 * The existence of the south 
gopura 9 as early as 1405 A. IX, Indicates that there was a prakara 
by that date. It may reasonably be presumed that when the old 
prakara wall dilapidated the present one was constructed In its place 
let 1456 A *o. and the sculptures were also executed in the same year. 

There are four entrances in this prak&ra In the four cardinal 
directions, those in the east, south, west and north being surmounted 
by gopuras. 

The East Gopura : The adhisthana of this gopura is hidden by a 
pillared ma&tapa on either side of the pathway both in the front and 
In the rear of the gopura. The walls of the gopura are decorated 
with pilasters with roll capitals. The adhisthana of the mantapa contains 
from bottom upwards . - upnna, gala, broad patta, another gala* broad 
patta containing semicircular elevations on its edge, gala* tripatta^ 
another ga la and alingapattika with semi-circular hangings* Each section 
of the mantapa contains three pillars In the front and three on the 
side. Each pillar has a rectangular base* hexagonal part, square part, 
tO4i 9 kurnbha, i dal and expanded phalaka and roll capitaL Above the 
capital is a square block which actually supports the stone beam. 
There is no cornice above the beams but a low flat patta or band 
running around from which a row of semi-circular projections hang 
below* The brick superstructure of the gopura contains four $ala& 

13. Mack, Colin. 15-3-2. p/ 214, 

12 . . .-.' .. ... . : " " 
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with the kuta, panjam, rfa/fl, panjara and knta series. The 

is ofcloBg. It Is quite likely that this gopura was constructed along 

with th prsksra in 1456. A.D. 1 * 

The South Gopura : There Is a ma^tapa in two sections one on 
either side of the passage In front of the gopura covering the adhiythsna. 
This mantapa was enlarged by the Vijayanagara emperor, Harihara-. II - is 
Thsadhisthana of the gopura is visible in the rear side. It is four feet 
high and* contains from bottom upwards - upana, broad patta, 'g&l&* 
patta* another gala cut into com part men ts f containing lotus designs 
projecting, patia> another gala and nliAgapattikn. The wall is decorated 
with three pilasters having Vijayanagara capitals. The adhisthana of the 
magtapa before the gopura contains from bottom upwards upana, gala* 
broad .patta another gala and nlingapattika. There arc three pillars on 
the edge of each section . of the man tapa* These pillars are found !** 
the mantapa of the east gopura* la the interior on either side of 
the passage there is a room containing two pillars on its edge, Xlie 
"brick', superstructure has fallen and only one tala remains. It has the 
kilta 9 panjara* ssl&* panjara and kuta decorations, 



The Main Shrine of Mallikarjiraa: The main shrine of Mallikarjuoa 
is situated in the centre of the courtyard and faces the east. If 
consists of the garbhagrha 9 narrow antarala and tnukhanwyiapa aod to 
its front is the Nandiman^apa. Th vlraSiromantapa and nandimantapa 
are iBdepeodenf structures. 58 The walls of the garbhagrha and antarsia 
are plain* The core ice above the walls is fiat and austerely simple. 
The vim&na which rises above the garbhagrha is a stepped vim&na coo 
taining. eight steps Above the eighth tala is a step containing a kuta in each 
of the four corners. Above it is the 'gala. The Sikkara is four sided and 
belongs to the Na^ara order* There is a metal kala&a above, 

The mukhamantapa was built by the ' Vijayanagara king, Harihara 
II in i4l)5A,D, lf It is a square structure measuring 60 feet each side 
and has pillared porches projecting to the east, south arid north 
The adhiftfana of the mukhamantapa is 5 feet 2 Inches in height and con- 
tains from bottom tapwards-npaiia; gala, broad patta, another gala* 
patta containing semicircular elevations oVits/edge.anoUierfa/a.tr 
another gala and ' uKAgapattika. The wall is decorated with pilaster, 



14. The superstrBctnre of the^o^m was renovated in 1965 
.15. Mack, Colin* 15-3-2, p. 214. : .-,. . > ,-.^^--"7" '.,." .'. , 
^- ^^^ 

n.. - No. ii of M.E;R. ' '' ' 
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ko$tha 9 pilaster, snln-kostha, pilaster and iQla-ko$$ha 9 containing a perfo- 
rated screen. The other half of the wall contains the same decoration 
in the reverse order. All the walls are similar- The pilaster contains a 
rectangular base* hexagonal part f square pmt^padmabandha 9 kalaga* 
' ta&i, kumbha, idai* phalaka and the roll capital. There is a serpent's 
head on the roil. There is no cornice above the walls bet a low 
flat patta or band running around from which a row. of lotus budi 
hangs'' below. OB the edge of th roof is a low parapet with nandis 
in the four corners* Each porch has a path with &vedi on either side, 
Oa' the edge of vedi is a pillar. The eastern porch has a doorway part 
whose base is covered by a guIJded kavaca containing the embossed 
figures of dancers and musicians. The jambs of the doorway have at 
their base on either side the figure of a woman holding a hnr'iti plate 
in both her hands. The upper beam has three projections with a row 
Of lotus bods hangisg-Judow,. The lintel contains a lotus. There are 
three vijfnsna^-on the architrave above. The nortfiefii porch is similar. 
The doorway has swans on either side and the architrave above 
contains three miniature 'vtmsnas 9 "The kavaca at the base of the southern 
doorway contains the embossed figures of a man with a woman on 
each side standing with the hands in aHjali.- The base of the jambs 
contains- the figures of woman carrying a harati plate in the two hands. 
The upper part of the jambs is decorated with a lotus creeper coming 
out of the mouths of.makaras. The lintel has the figure of Gajalakml. 
In the interior, the mukhamantapa contains four rows of pillars each. 
There is a raised square between the four central pillars. Two fine 
3>3atarja bronzes and many other metal images are kept on this square. 
To the right of the entrance of the antarala are the figures of Siddhi- 
gaoapati, and a female deity and to the left are the images of Yirabhadra 
mud B&adrakalf. The ceiliug is divided into twenty-five compartments 
and the central one contains a big lotus. The entrance of the antar&la 
is 'plain. The garbhagrha houses the svayambhulinga of Malliklrjuna. 

The Uiiiamalie^vara Temple: The KSQ flows at the foot of the 
^rl^ailam hill winding its way round a number of hills on the opposite 
side- The back waters formed in the bend of the river are locally known 
as the Pfttalaganga. The spot is about two miles to the north-east of 
the Mallikarjuna temple and is reached by a flight of steps. At the end 
of this flight of steps is a fine temple in the Vijayanagara style dedicated 
to god Umamahes ; vara 

The pillars in the porch and their capitals ending in pu$p-ptika 
I n a developed form, and the deity-sculptures found on the wails of the 

temple Indicate that the temple belongs to the late Vijayanagara style. 
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This temple may therefore be ascribed to the second quarter of the 

seventeenth century A.D. 

Description of tlie Temple ; This is a medium sized temple 
occupying an area of 400 square feet with an over all length of twenty-five 

feet and a breadth of 16 feet, and faces the east/ It has a square 
garbhagrha sixteen feet each side and an open porch in the front sixteen 
feet by ten feet. The adhifthBna above which the garbhagrha stands, 
is partly buried in the ground and is in two stages- The parts 
visible above the ground level are * gala, cut into compartments 
by short pilasters, and kapota, decorated with simhalalata 
gables. Above the kapota is a pstta, padma* .pa ft a, broad p&tta, 
gala, round moulding cut into ribbon cuttings, another gala, cut 
:into compartments by pilasters and cornice decorated with simhalalata 

--gabies. The height ja~the- ^^if|M^i2^s_five feet. The outer .surfac-e 

of each "wlFt^fttie garbhagrha is decorated with the -following series - 

projection containing t^^pitesters, recess containing kumBnapG&faa,. 

projection containing pilaster, ^1^1^^ recess with 

kumbhaponjara and projection containing two pilasters. The cornice 
above the walls is moulded and contains simhalalata gables with floral 
decorations inside the gable. The roof of the 'garbhagrha is flat and there 
is no viniana. The porch is reached by short flight of 'steps from the east. 
The height of the adhisthana of the porch is three feet . . There arc four 
'pillars supporting the roof of the. porch.- Two of these pillars have each 
a pillaret projecting from the shaft and the other two have two pillarets 
projecting from the shaft* All the pillars have typical Vijayaoagara 
capitals. The garbhagrha contains the image- of giva and ParvatL The 
walls of the garbhagrha contain interesting deity - sculptures, such as 
Tripursntakamarti, Kankalamurti and Daksiijamurti. 



G.B. PALSULE 

MOLLBR ; 

HIS VIEWS ON LANGUAGE AND ' THE 

OF LANGUAGE* 

L IMFORIANCE OF THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE; 

Language, according to Max Midler, is the most precious inheri- 
tance of man, In fact man is man ' because of, .'language. It is one of 
the features which disti&guishss-Bs&lTTfom the lower a&imals ; it Is an im- 
passable barrier b.etwe^~ffian'-and. beast. Language was a human pri- 
j?ilegHasd so,' Max M'uller thought, it was the first duty of. man .to 
interpret it> True f language is a miracle, the greatest of miracles next 
to the great miracle of existSnee^JBut there was no mystery about it* 

No language had fallen, from the skyr^H^sgaag^^ ~ 

and, if properly approached,, reveals its secrets. Language thus being of 
paramount importance. Max Mullet: looked upon the study of the Science 
of Language as essential as the three *&'s and it seemed to him disgraceful 

that "in our general system of education noplace should have been 

found as yet for the Science of Lauguage and that a single child should 
be allowed to grow up,, without knowing the worth and the value of his 
most precious inheritance". 

2. THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE IDENTICAL: 

; -Nl.ax Mullet's settled conviction about the relation between 
language and thought was that the two were identicial In his early 
days he was under the iiUtrence of the view of the contemporary philo- 
sophers that language was a product ^of thought; 10 evolution* thought 
came first, language afterwards. Max Mullet speaks of his early hesi- 
tation to give up this belief. * A long life dedicated to the study of 
philology and philosophy was necessary" to free himself of the old views. 
Ultimately he veered round to the view held by the ancients that, 
language and thought were identical. He uses the Sanskrit word 
aprthagbhava to make the idea of identity clear and says that one 
ntnnot exist without the other. They are just two aspects of one and 



* This paper is written to pay homage to the memory of Max 
Miiller onthe occasion of his 150th birth anniversary on 
6-12-1073. Max Mtiller always uses this descriptive expression. 

The name 'Linguistics 3 had not come Into being yet. 
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the same thing. We could even say that language and thought arc two 
magnificent synonyms. In this respect he quotes the view of Bossuet 
who says that we can never, or hardly ever, think of anything without 
its name presenting to us. 1 In this connection he quotes with approval 
De ,jBonald*s- paradoxical words* c *Man thinks his words before lie 
speaks his thought 51 . It is not., therefore* surprising when. Max 
Mullet says that thinking is speaking to oneself, or speaking without 
v0ice y while speaking is thinking aloud. We can distinguish thought 
and language for our purpose, but we cannot separate them, he thought, 
Max Mullet was sometimes blamed for 'speaking with unconcealed 
rapture* of this theory of. identity of the two. But to Max Nfuiler, 
apart from being the most important -philosophical .'truth, in fact the 
only solid foundation of all plulosophy, the doctrin^Wa&^t^ust^. *u 
inheritance* bequeathed by the ancients; and so he had nothing to be 
apologetic about it* 

3, ULTIMATE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE; 

This theory of the identity of thought and language brings us 
to Ma% Mullet's theory of the ultimate origin of language. (Max 
MilUer belonged to a generation of scholars who did not fight shy of 
coming to grips with such fundamental problems.) Max Mtiller based 
his theory on the concept of 'roots* which had acquired considerable 
importance' in Ms days. Max Mtiller argued that although a language 
may contain a very large number of words (such as English which in 
Max M^ller's days was believed to contain two and a half lacs of words), 
they can be reduced, by a process of analysis, to a limited number of 
basic words, the roots, 2 A root is what remains of a word after every 
formative element is removed from it 9 and is further irreducible. He 
pointed out that the Indians had discovered the roots of Sanskrit more 
than 2000 years ago and. this, he thought, was a 'perfectly marvellous* 
experiment in view of that old age* Max MUller thought that as far as 
the original IndO'-Europeaii language was concerned, even a smaller 
number of roots could account whole stock of its words* And 

he further believed that roots could be discovered even in language 
belonging to families other than the Indo-European. 



1 . Cf* the famous statement of Bharty hari : na so* $$i praty&yo 
lake yah SabdQnugamnd rte ^Vakyapadlya I. 123), 

2, -Max Mliller regarded 'the "roots as; ^cells' of the -/language. ' 
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Max Muller speaks of three characteristics of these Indo- 
European roots: (1) They were 'definite In sound, (2) expressed acts, and 
(3) were conceptual (not particular* thus implying abstraction)* Lite 
Noire, he too believed that these roots were originally Just a clamor 
concomitant^ i.e. natural sounds accompanying the physical acts, parti- 
cularly acts done by the primitive Aryas* in common. This natural 
music (which was meant to lighten the strain of work, as for example 
the exclamation of *yo heo n in lifteng a weight), by constant association 
came to supply the outward signs of inward concepts. According to 
Max MUller here lies the difference between man and the lower animals, 
Whatever the cleverest animals are able to do, they cannot form these 
little syllables as signs of concept. And what we mean by a concept 
cannot come into existence except by a linguistic sign* 

These roots which primarily were symbols of some activity later 
came to serve as substantives also. Out of a number of activities .or 
features connected with an object, some one would be 'abstracted'* and 
would thus supply a name, A star came to be so called on account of 
its activity of scattering light. The act of scattering being symbolized by 
the root STAR (originally & clamor concomitans ^$ed in the act of scat- 
tering) ; a river (sarlt) was originally *a runner 5 ; a tree, something to 
be torn or 'peeled* and so on* All these names were originally class 
nouns,/' thus' 1 implying ' general concepts This feat- of -^abstraction* 5 of a 
feature is not possible without a 'root, in other words, without language. 



3. Although some times Max. MUller uses the word IndoEuropean 
as a rule he prefers the words ..Arya and Aryan, for th* 
absence of any racial connotation of these words as used by 
Max ..MtUler.; Read further. 

4. " In consequence of this exclamation, Max Mliller's ' , theory 

about the origin of language is sometimes . called as ' *Th.e 
YoHeo Theory.' 

5. * * All words even the .most concrete* are based on abstract 

concepts^ and what was supposed to come test, viz ? abs- 
traction has now been proved to have come : first." Also 
*^ wordSj they are words minus -, sound,.* ..*, 

are due to concepts that they mrt 
plus sound** (MM)* , : ', ' ..; , * ; 
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Max Miiiler thus found 3 in the roots analysed by the philologists of his 
days, a convincing proof for his view that language and thought are 
identical. 

4. THE CRADLE QJ? THE ARYANS: 

Like many other philologists of his days Max MUller also inter- 
ested himself In the problem of the Cradle of the Aryans. He held the 
view that the original home of the Aryans lay In central Asia, specifi- 
cally the high plateau of Pamir or rather the valleys sloping down from 
it towards the South. He thought that this theory-he called it just a theory 
-fitted well with geological and historical facts. The probable home* 
of Soma on this plateau also seemed to accord well w*th this theory, 
Although Max Miiiler was not dogmatic about his theory, he certainly 
opposed tooth and nail the Scandinavian theory advanced by some 
German ethnologists. He thought this theory, as also the one which 
placed the cradle in the untrodden forests of Germany, as one that 
* would seem to have required a courage beyond the reach of oridinary 
mortals*. 

To Max MUller each word had a story of its own to tell. He 
was fond of hearing patiently and then reproducing these "biographies 
of words'. He also liked to reconstruct a picture of the life of these 
as yet undivided Aryans - the climate, the flora and the fauna, the 
food the Aryans ate* the material of clothes they wore, the weapons 
they handled, and the occupations with which they engaged themselves 
He had Ms own views (romantic, some would be inclined to say) on the 
structure of the then society, based mainly on the etymology of the 
words expressive of relationship. The father was <the guardian* 
or 'the protector* (pit?)* thus suggesting that the Aryan was at that 
time a patriarchal society. The sister was one who looked after the 
well being (m~a$-r) of the household; the daughter, one who was ori- 
ginally entrusted with the milking of cows (duhitr)* and a brother-in-law 
was the playmate (devr) of his sister-in-law, and^so on. 

5. ARYAN, A LINGUISTIC GROUP: 

If Max Miiiler spoke of the Aryas or the Aryan's, by that 
ie meant Just *tbe speakers of the Aryan or the Indo- 

I.e. the mountain Mujavat of the ' 
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European language' and nothing more. He did not attach any ethnic 
connotation 7 to that term. In fact he vehemently opposed, any such 
connotation. He often warns against the mixing of these two relation 
ships ; that of blood and that of language. Saying emphatically that 
*etlmological race and linguistic race are not commensurate 9 . He 
further asserts that no compromise is possible between ethnology 
and philology. Seeing the differences of opinion as regards the 
number of races of men among the ethnologists, Max Muller sometimes 
doubted whether there was really any such thing as a race. From 
a physiological point of view he preferred to talk of varieties of men 

no longer of races. There was only one species, the human species., 

thought Max Muller who prided in calling himself a Darwinian long 
before Darwin. He also felt like. Horatio Hale* that in view of the 
uncertainty of ethnological criteria, the only 'possible division of the 
human race was that which was based upon language. 

6. MAX MttlLLBR, A HUMANIST: 

In fact,, here we see that Max Muller was no less a humanist 
than a mere philologist or a linguist. To him it was not sufficient to 
find out merely the origin of language,- -or to classify languages, or to 
analyse a language, or phonemicise it, or to formulate morphological and 
syntactical rules. ..To Max Muller a study -of the Science of. Language 
held a higher lesson. The Science of Language did not teach us 
our true position with regard to animals alone; it has also taught u s 
our true position with regard to our fellowmen. Language, Max 
Miil ler belie ved t was the . greatest . of . bonds that held men together. 
Blood is said to be thicker than water. But, to Max MUUer, apart from 
being a vague concept, blood after all, was not so thick as if was believed* 
In fact. Max Muller regarded language a thicker than blood. Common 
"blood, without a common language, left us as perfect -strangers. A 
common language, on the other hand* is a common bond of intellectual 
brotherhood. The Science of Language had shown that a not inconsi- 
derable portion of the human -population- belongs to the Indo-European 
family. Max Muller used a grand expression *Tfae Aryan Brotherhood* 
to express this relationship. This, he thought^ resulted in many practical 
lessons; Max Mliller believed that this discovery of linguistic affinity had 
tended to introduce a welcome change cf attitude between the British 



7. ..Such as blue eyes, blonde hair* or a particular size of the skull* 
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conquerors and the Indian conquered. "Mutual esteem and confidence, 
to a large % extent, took the place of repulsion and distrust". Max M tiller 
hoped that this linguistic affinity discovered by the philologists will help 
to create a feeling of brotherhood in the then warrying peoples of Europe 
such as Celts and English, French and German, or Slaves and German. 
How far these pious hopes of his were fulfilled is a different thing Bui 
he sincerely felt that enough mischief had already been done by fires 
fanned ID the name of linguistic nationalism and that time had come to 
Say stress on the grand Aryan brotherhood which embraced all these 
warring peoples, sprung from the common speakers ofihe original Aryan 
.language. He was a scholar whose harsh intellect was mellowed by 
humanistic warmth. 

7, WHAT MAX MiiLLER CAN TEACH INDIA; 

Max MuUer fought academic battles, but it was for truth and 
not for victory. He was always ready to modify his views fa the 
faght of the discovery of fresh facts. In his youth he was brought 
W m 'the most straitest school of classical scholarship*, where 
Greek and Latin alone were worthy of study, the other languages 
oT the world being nothing more than uncouth jargon M 
Mer h,d to free himself of such prejudice, Th! disco" 
Sa.slcnt made the pendulum swing to the other end among th* 
o-st and then again Max Muller, who calls himself as one 

' ha f; t0 S tod *>* <* -rning, saying that 
ly an elder sister, and not the mother of the Aryan 
He regarded every language infinitely beautiful and fxgui- 
W ell.organ 1S ed, nat excluding those of savages; indeed, he looked 
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